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The radio revolution is underway 


Free Friday 


8:03 pm 


The scene is the world and Sunday Supplement, Concern for starters. Radio 
what it’s all about. Music, with brains and guts. Brighter minds. That’s what 


!•#■■■ w hat it’s all about. Music, with brains and guts. Brighter r 
conversation and controversy. Phone and in-studio the radio revolution is all about, 
interviews. Stimulation — with the accent on the Gerussi! □ Concern □ 
music beat. Composers’ and musicians’ views on As It Happens □ The World 
the sound of today. All served up by host Peter at Eight □ The World at Six □ 
Gzowski, assisted by Louise Delisle. With Gerussi, □ Sunday Supplement. 
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Here is the book that will 
answer all your questions 
on Motion Picture 
Filming Techniques! 
THIRD BIG PRINTING! 
THE FIVE C’s 
OF CINEMATOGRAPHY 

Motion Picture Filming Techniques Simplified 

By Joseph V. Mascelli, A.S.C. 

THE EASIEST TO UNDERSTAND 
HOW-TO-SHOOT-IT BOOK EVER PUBLISHED! 

Acclaimed by Cinematographers, Produc¬ 
ers, Directors, Film Editors, Screenwriters, 
Students, Production Personnel... 

All Over The World! 

Used As Text In More Than 100 Colleges! 

"The only book that actually translates the in¬ 
tangible qualities of successful camera and direc¬ 
tional work into definite explanations — as easily 
understood by students as by professionals!" 
MORE THAN 550 EXPLANATORY PHOTOGRAPHS! 

MORE THAN 250 LARGE SIZE PAGES I 
Finest Buckram Binding $15.00 postpaid 
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Schools, Dealers write 
for quantity discounts. 


Canadian residents please pay in U.S. Funds by 
International Money Order or check on U.S. 
banks. Books may be returned in ten days for 
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NOTTS ON A 
CANADIAN 

CLASSIC 

1st Prize, Best Experimental Film, 1967 Vancouver Inter¬ 
national Film Festival, Milos Forman presiding judge; 
"Unreservedly, this is experimental filmmaking at its 
best!” Kevin Thomas, LOS ANGELES TIMES; “Extra¬ 
ordinary!" CHICAGO SUN-TIMES; "A masterpiece. . .the 
finest experimental film in two generations.” BOSTON 
AVATAR; "See it and you’ll see a window on the future: 
a Joyce-Burroughs assemblage of bold, poetic surreal 
visions of physical love in every conceivable form.” 
Gene Youngblood, LOS ANGELES FREE PRESS;“A way- 
out extravaganza.” MACLEANS; "Contains some of the 
most beautiful experimental color footage ever filmed. . . 
it demonstrates that split-screen techniques can be used 
for more artistic purposes than a Chelsea Girls." Clifford 
Terry, CHICAGO TRIBUNE; "Conjures up a unique sen¬ 
sual reverie. All the gratifications of vision, hearing, taste, 
touch and smell are exemplified in this twin-screen 
cataract of sights and sounds. It haunts the mind long 
after the screen has darkened." Clyde Gilmour, TOR¬ 
ONTO TELEGRAM; “John Hofsess is a cinemagician, the 
real and rare McCoy. There are moments in this film 
when the clear light of genius will stun you.” NEW YORK 
FREE PRESS; "A sensual honeycomb, dripping with 
colour. Hofsess uses film as an artist and his palette is 
a generously rich one.” Stewart Brown, HAMILTON 
SPECTATOR; "A triumph of sexual art!” VANCOUVER 
SUN; "A vital part of the international new cinema." 
Jonas Mekas, THE VILLAGE VOICE; "Kaleidoscopic 
patterns pulse and breathe, flowers hypnotize like 
Georgia Okkeefe canvases, the Vietnam War uneasily 
cohabits the screens with languid, beautiful young lovers. 

It is sumptuous." Michaela Williams, CHICAGO DAILY 
NEWS; "Canada’s best underground film." THE GLOBE 
AND MAIL; "In the future when we want to re-examine 
—and re-feel—all the things which characterized the 
Sixties, this singular film will bring-it-all-back-home 
better than anything I know. It's Hair and Paradise Now! 

—it’s Leonard Cohen and Sgt. Pepper—it's Vietnam and 
the Electric Circus—above all, in its own right, it’s one 
of the most dynamic and cheerfully energetic films 
you'll ever see." NATION; “A very powerful sensation!” 
ARTS CANADA; “One of the most extraordinary and 
moving films I have seen in a long time. A decadent film 
in the sense that Bunuel’s Un Chien Andalou and I’ Age 
d'Or are decadent, and whose catharsis runs throughout 
from first frame to last. The film completely envelopes 
the viewer in a total emotional experience: an exultation 
of the free inner world of man.” Peter Morris, Director. 
Canadian Film Institute, TAKE-ONE; A National Film 
Theatre presentation, London, England, May 1968; A 
Canadian Artists ’68 selection, Art Gallery of Ontario, 
Toronto, December 1968; A Museum of Modern Art pre¬ 
sentation, New York, February, 1969. 

John Hofsess 1 first film: 

Palace of Pleasure 


BRANDON FILMS 

16mm World Cinema Repertory 
Available from Brandon Films, Inc. 

Orson Welles' 

THE TRIAL* 

Mizoguchi’s 

WOMEN OF THE NIGHT* 

Kurosawa’s 
STRAY DOG* 

THE BAD SLEEP WELL (Scope)* 
Polanski’s 

KNIFE IN THE WATER** 

Luis Bunuel’s 
LOS OLVIDADOS* 

Eisenstein/Seton’s 
TIME IN THE SUN*** 

Bresson's complete 
DIARY OF A COUNTRY PRIEST* 

Duvivier's original 
POIL DE CAROTTE* 

Chenal's original 
CRIME ET CHATIMENT* 

Anderson/Nexo’s 
DITTE CHILD OF MAN* 

Biberman's 

SALT OF THE EARTH* 
Kobayashi’s 

THE HUMAN CONDITION (Scope)* 
(with English s.t.; first time in Canada) 

Harrington's thriller 
NIGHT TIDE*** 

Ichac’s 

ANNAPURNA (Color)*** 

Le Chanois’ 

L’ECOLE BOUSSINNIERE 

Roemer / Young’s 
NOTHING BUT A MAN* 

Hemingway / Joris Ivens’ 

THE SPANISH EARTH*** 

* For all Canada 

** Except French Canada 

*** English dialogue or narration 
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221 West 57th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10019 
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GRETCHEN BERG is a free-lance 
New York writer-photographer. 

RONALD H. BLUMER is completing 
his doctorate in film at Montreal’s McGill 
University. 

BOB COWAN is a New York "under¬ 
ground” filmmaker. 

HAROLD CROOKS is an economist- 
filmmaker recently returned from India. 

KENNETH DANCYGER is studying at 
Boston University. 

CLIVE DENTON is a Toronto writer 
and broadcaster. 

JOHN H. DORR is a student and tea¬ 
ching assistant in the motion picture divi¬ 
sion of UCLA. 

JOHN GREGORY DUNNE is an Ameri¬ 
can author. His first book was the highly- 
praised "Delano”, a report on the Califor¬ 
nia grape strike. 

JOHN HOFSESS, a “Take One” Con¬ 
tributing Editor, has just released two new 
films — Epiphanies and Resurrection of 
the Body, the long-awaited coda to Palace 
of Pleasure. 

GLEN HUNTER, “Take One" Book 
Editor, requests fellow devotees to join 
him in forming an Almira Sessions fancluo. 

DENNIS KAWICKI is a Michigan wri¬ 
ter-collector. His column also appears in 
“CinOaste" (27 West 11th Street, New 
York City 10011). 

DON B. KLUGMAN is a professional 
scriptwriter and producer, maker of Night- 
song, I’ve Got This Problem, and You're 
Putting Me On. 

GEORGE LELLIS attends New York’s 
Queens College. His article bn Richardson 
in the last issue of “Take One” is to appear 
— in extended form — in an up-coming 
issue of "Sight & Sound”. 

PATRICK MacFADDEN is a "Take 
One" Contributing Editor living and work¬ 
ing in Ottawa. 

BOB NICHOLS is presently studying 
at the University of Uppsala. 

AN IMPORTANT 
NOTE TO OUR 
READERS 

TAKE ONE is published roughly 
six times a year (approximately 
every two months). When writ¬ 
ing us about possible missing 
issues, please mention the vol¬ 
ume and number of the issue or 
issues in question: do not at¬ 
tempt to identify them by date 
of issue. (Note that there are 
twelve issues — or numbers — 
per volume.) Please allow eight 
weeks for delivery. 


DOMINIQUE NOGUEZ is a regular 
contributor to “Nouvelle Revue Fran- 
gaise", "Cahiers du Cin6ma" and "Vie 
des Arts”. He is Professor of Aesthetics at 
the University of Montreal. 

TONY REIF is studying film at UCLA. 

ROBERT RUSSEL is a frequent con¬ 
tributor to "Take One” and was recently 
published in “Playboy”. 

ELIZABETH SZASZ is a writer-critic 
living in Budapest. 



One of the more valuable results of Otta¬ 
wa’s newly formed fund for filmmakers is 
that it will separate the men from the boys. 
This country has long had a disproportion¬ 
ate number of critics, as compared to cre¬ 
ators. We may not be able to make any¬ 
thing much ourselves, but by God, we can 
sure criticize others who do. (A good ex¬ 
ample of this is Wally Gentleman’s article 
(TAKE ONE, Vol.1, No. 11] on Space Odys¬ 
sey. Apparently he could have made a 
much better film if he had been doing it. 
And he’s taking no risks, since one can 
safely predict he will never make anything 
remotely comparable). 

For decades, anyone in Canada with a 
fragment of a plot, who knew how to load 
a movie camera, has been able to say that 
he’d make a film if he just had the money. 
O. K., so now he can get it almost for the 


asking. Whether our creative powers war¬ 
rant the gov’t’s faith is something only 
time will tell. The output of a type like Lar¬ 
ry Kent, for instance, whose films get pro¬ 
gressively worse as money becomes easier 
to get, makes one wonder. The current 
chances of anyone in Canada coming up 
with a Grande Illusion, an BVi, a Seventh 
Seal, or an Ox-Bow Incident seem very 
slim indeed. However, in films perhaps 
more than any other art, miracles do hap¬ 
pen. But don't hold your breath. 

H. Francis 
London, Ont. 

[TAKE ONE’S interview with Canadian 
special-effects-man Wally Gentleman — 
who originated and designed many of the 
techniques that led to 2001 s winning an 
Academy Award — has been reprinted a 
number of times in other magazines and in 
film text-books. It will soon be appearing 
in a New American Library book tentatively 
titled “The Odyssey of 2001" devoted 
entirely to that film. 

Larry Kent is currently hard at work on a 
major new feature. 


-Ed.) 



□ □□□□□□ 


TAKE ONE announces the birth of 
a “classified advertising” section. 
Rates are 200 a word, with a mini¬ 
mum of $5.00 per ad. Rates for 
more than one insertion on request 


Manuscripts typed at my home or in your 
office — 50C a page or $2.50 an hour — 
French or English — Call Huguette at 
844-2793 (day or evening) or 733-8058 
(day) in Montreal. 


“A POWERHOUSE! ONE OF THE BEST 


PICTURES I’VE SEEN IN YEARS! 




Fttomar Pictures Wematcnaf pesents 
n Associates and Alfrth ProfocW 



“A MOVIE THAT'S EVERY BIT AS 
SENSATIONAL AS ITS ADVANCE 
PUBLICITY WOULD INDICATE! A 
MODEL OF ARTISTRY AND TASTE I 
ITS MARVELOUS!" 


VOOLM MKUM 


; “An unforgettable drama. 

I Nothing is left to the imagination!" 


-JUUTH OW.WW KMN 
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BEGINNING SELECTED ENGAGEMENTS IN MAJOR CENTRES 
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twentieth 

century foe 

The day I arrived in the small austere lobby of Fox’s admin¬ 
istration building in Los Angeles, an elderly Studio policeman 
stood guard behind a glassed enclosure, examining each person 
entering the building before pressing a button opening the door 
into the Studio’s inner sanctum. Beside him was a clipboard on 
which was written: 

North Reception 
Pico Time Gate 

Okays for Monday March 22 
26 musicians Stage 1, 1 p.m. 

Duke Goldstone Party to Peyton Place 

New Gate Okays 
Alex Cord—actor 
Gila Golan—actress 

Sonia Roberts TV writer will be in 22 Old Writers 

Peggy Shaw TV writer will be in 21 Old Writers 

The following will be pulled from files 
Thomas, Jerry—TV writer 

Richard Zanuck’s office is just across the hall from his 
father’s, but at that time, the elder Zanuck had not once returned 
to Hollywood since he had taken over the Studio. He preferred 
to remain in New York where the books are kept and the fin¬ 
ancial decisions made, leaving the picture making to his son. 
The suite occupied by Richard Zanuck is cavernous. It is dark- 
paneled and on the wall hang art department sketches of forth¬ 
coming Fox productions. Behind his desk, in a gold frame, 
there is a colour photograph of his ex-wife, Lili, and their two 
daughters, Virginia and Janet, as well as two pairs of bronzed 
baby shoes. There is no hint of show business in the office, no 
framed ‘Variety’ headlines, no pictures of movie stars with ful¬ 
some messages of endearment, no sentimental props from old 
Fox films. On the mantel over the fireplace there is a four-clock 
console, showing the time in Los Angeles, New York, London and 
Paris, and in the adjoining bar-dressing room are leatherbound 
scripts of all the pictures Fox has made since Richard Zanuck 
took over as production chief. The anonymity of the office is in 
a way reflective of what it means today to be a production chief 
in the new Hollywood, dominated as it is by the independent 
producers. As much as is possible, Richard Zanuck tries to 
function by the rules prevailing in Hollywood before the inde¬ 
pendents took over, guarding Fox’s eroding right to shape every 
picture from story conference to cutting room. But it is virtually 
impossible today for a production chief to put his personal stamp 
on a picture in the way that Darryl Zanuck did. He is, in many 
ways, a traffic manager, whose flexibility of action is far more 
limited than that of, say, the chief executive of an automobile 
company. Instead of assembling a "package"—story, talent, 
director, producer—he is more apt to be presented with one, 
take it or leave it. If he takes, which means putting up the money 
and providing the facilities, and he ends up with a Lord Jim 
—Hollywood’s equivalent of the Edsel—his job is in jeopardy, 
although he had almost nothing to do with the making of the 
picture. 

Richard Zanuck shook my hand and asked his secretary 
to bring us each a cup of coffee. He is a tightly controlled man 
with the build of a miniaturized half-back, twelve-month tan, 
receding brown hair and manicured fingernails that are chewed 
to the quick. He has hesitant blue eyes, a quick embarrassed 
smile and a prominent jaw whose muscles he reflexively keeps 
knotting and unknotting. He was wearing a monogrammed Sulka 


by John Gregory Dunne 


shirt and a gray hopsack suit. He blew on his coffee to cool it, 
and as he sipped, he reflected on the state of the Studio when 
he took over in 1962. 

The demise of Fox had actually begun a half dozen years 
before, in 1956, when Darryl Zanuck had resigned as vice pres¬ 
ident in charge of production. The elder Zanuck was a tycoon in 
Hollywood when the title carried with it feudal power and virtual 
droit de seigneur. He came out of Nebraska after World War I. 
parlayed a novel which was underwritten by a patent medicine 
maker into a Hollywood writing job, wrote a series of films for 
Rin Tin Tin, became production chief at Warner Brothers at 
twenty-four, and founded Twentieth Century Fox with Joseph 
Schenk at thirty-one. "He has so many yes-men following him 
around the Studio," Fred Allen once observed, “he ought to 
put out his hand when he makes a sharp turn,” but he won 
three Academy Awards and two Irving Thalberg Awards and 
came closer to the ideal of Thalberg (the prototype of Scott 
Fitzgerald’s last tycoon, Monroe Stahr) than any other Hollywood 
mogul. 

But the advent of television, in 1948, had changed the face 
of Darryl Zanuck’s Hollywood. Weekly audiences shrank from a 
peak of 90 million customers in the halcyon days to 30 million, 
and feature film production fell from a high of 600 a year to less 
than 150. With production so sharply curtailed, the studios were 
no longer able to keep under contract a complete roster of stars, 
producers, directors and writers, independent producers moved 
into the void and agents became the new czars of Hollywood, 
allocating to their clients the profits and perquisites that once 
had belonged solely to the studios. The changes dismayed 
Darryl Zanuck, and he quit as Fox’s production chief, went to 
Paris and formed an independent production company. Richard 
Zanuck joined him there as a story and production assistant. 

The younger Zanuck was born in 1934. There was no 
paternal coddling. Even when his son was a child, Darryl Zanuck 
took delight in trouncing him at checkers. Nor was Richard 
Zanuck allowed to win a point at badminton until he was big 
enough to ram the shuttlecock down his father’s throat. He at¬ 
tended Harvard Military School In Los Angeles and after that 
graduated from Stanford. Summers he worked at the Studio, 
first on the labour gang and in the editing room, then in the 
advertising department in New York, and finally in Paris, as his 
father’s assistant. In 1959, tied up in Africa with another picture, 
Darryl Zanuck gave his son a chance to produce Compulsion, 
a fictional re-enactment of the Leopold-Loeb case. Richard 
Zanuck brought Compulsion in under the budget, ahead of 
schedule and good enough for two of its stars, Bradford Dillman 
and Dean Stockwell, to win best acting awards at the Cannes 
Film Festival. 

Meanwhile, back in the U.S., Twentieth Century Fox had 
fallen on lean days. Management was ineffectual and the pro¬ 
duction reins finally passed to Spyros Skouras, the Greek 
theatre owner and company president who had always been 
content in the past to watch the books and let Darryl Zanuck 
supervise the picture making. At a time when other studios were 
retrenching in the face of television, Skouras pushed through 
dud after dud; with the sale of the back lot and the debacle of 


From THE STUDIO, by John Gregory Dunne. Copy¬ 
right © 1968, 1969 by John Gregory Dunne. Re¬ 
printed by permission of the publisher, Farrar, 
Straus and Giroux, Inc. [255 pp. $5.95 in US. In 
Canada $7.25 from Doubleday Publishers, Toronto.] 




Cleopatra, the company was in a state of financial ruin. Then, 
after repeated absences, Marilyn Monroe was fired off a picture 
called Something's Got to Give and she went home and not 
too long afterward committed suicide. The picture was scrapped 
for a $2 million loss. It was the last straw. The board of directors 
issued a terse, three-paragraph announcement saying Skouras 
had been forced to “resign” because of "ill health." 

From his headquarters in Paris, Darryl Zanuck, who was 
drawing a $150,000 annual consultant's fee from Fox, watched 
the company scramble for a new management. His family's large 
bloc of Fox stock—something in the vicinity of 100,000 shares— 
seemed in danger of going down the drain, as did his own pro¬ 
duction of the World War II epic, The Longest Day, which he 
had planned to release through Fox as a hard-ticket, roadshow 
picture, but which the panicked studio was preparing to satur¬ 
ation-book across the country. "I looked around for someone 
to recommend to them,” he said later, " but found no one who 
would be an improvement." Except himself. 

Zanuck's announcement of his candidacy stirred no en¬ 
thusiasm on the board of directors, which was concerned with 
his profligate ways in both his business and private lives, and 
lines were drawn for a proxy fight. The prospect of a destructive 
proxy battle, however, was less tolerable to Fox stockholders 
than the return of Darryl Zanuck. Whatever his faults—and his 
rivals took pains to chronicle in detail Zanuck's romantic inter¬ 
ludes and the millions he spent in abortive efforts to make stars 
out of such former consorts as Bella Darvi and Juliette Greco — 
Zanuck at least offered a lifetime of film knowhow, experience 
totally lacking in the bankers and brokers who opposed him. 
The stockholders threw their support to Zanuck and the board 
backed down, naming him president and relegating Skouras to 
the figurehead post of chairman of the board. There was still the 
matter of the new production chief. “D.Z. asked me who I thought 
was best qualified," Richard Zanuck recalls. "And I told him. 
Me.” 

Immediately after taking over as president, Darryl Zanuck 
shut the Studio down, fired most of its personnel, and threw out 
all the story properties bought by the previous management. The 
only production activity was one television show then in the 
dying days of its run. "It was desperate," Richard Zanuck said. 
There is a strained quality in his voice that becomes a slight rasp 
when he gets impatient. "There were only about fifty people 


here—everyone else had been canned—and we just sat around 
looking at each other. We closed down the commissary to save 
money, and everyone—secretaries, producers, carpenters— 
ate lunch in a little electrician's shed. It’s an awful thing to say, 
but we were so tight, we were trying to figure out ways to get 
another janitor off the payroll.” 

Zanuck fingered one of the bronze baby shoes. There 
were charges when he took over the Studio that his appointment 
was due only to Hollywood’s tribal law of primogeniture. The 
accusations of nepotism did not disturb him. "Quite frankly, 
naming me as production chief made a lot of sense," he said, 
draining the cup of coffee. "As the largest stockholders, my 
family stood to lose the most if the company went under. What 
nearly killed this company was the politics, the antagonism be¬ 
tween the money people in the East and the picture people out 
here. With D.Z. in New York and me out here, that antagonism is 
gone now." 

Like almost everyone brought up in the movie industry, 
Richard Zanuck is almost immune to the world outside. He 
reads voraciously, but mainly scripts, and his mind is an encyc¬ 
lopedia of plots, gimmicks and story angles. No detail escapes 
his attention. "How about a midget for the shoeshine boy?" he 
asks the director of a thriller. "There's something insidious a- 
bout a midget.” A producer's suggestion that an actor in a Wes¬ 
tern wear a mustache gets a quick veto. “We had a picture here 
once, The Gunfighter, with Greg Peck, and it bombed out. You 
know why? Peck wore a mustache.” (Zanuck was thirteen when 
The Gunfighter was released.) He mentions a Gary Cooper com¬ 
edy shot at the Studio years before. "Good picture," he says, 
“but small hat. You could never put Coop in a small hat and get 
your money back.” 

The two Zanucks keep in close contact, communicating by 
telephone and teletype several times daily. "In the old days, my 
father could staff and cast a picture in minutes from the card 
file listing everyone under contract," Richard Zanuck said. 
“Nowadays, planning a picture takes longer than making one. 
Jesus, you spend hours fighting with agents over billing, salary, 
fringe benefits, start dates, stop dates, the works.” He leaned 
back in his chair and ran his finger across his hairline. "D.Z. 
doesn’t have the temperament for this sort of thing,” he said. 
"His inclination was always to throw an agent out of his office. 
Not me. I like to wheel and deal.” ■ 





FRANK 

ZAPPA 


PHOTO: BRUCE MARTIN 



Uncle Meat, the latest Ip by the Mothers of Invention, is de¬ 
scribed on the album cover as "Most of the music from the 
Mothers’ movie of the same name which we haven't got enough 
money to finish yet.” In a booklet that comes with the two-record 
album, Frank Zappa, founder ol the Mothers, writes, “This film 
is stashed away in my basement, while we scheme on how to 
raise $300,000 to finish it and make it spiffy so it can be shown 
in your local teen-age neighbourhood theatre. This is an album 
oi music from a movie you will probably never get to see.” 

Though the film is still uncompleted, some of the out-takes 
have been shown at the Fillmore East during a concert by the 

0 


Mothers. Recent plans called for a 14-hour unedited version of 
the film to be screened in New York with the audience paying 
according to how much film they'd seen. 

Between sets at Toronto's Rock Pile, Zappa was interviewed 
about his career as a filmmaker by Take One Associate Editor 
Joe Medjuck. 

[Presuming that the people who are going to read this won’t 
know anything about Uncle Meat, what would you like to tell 
them about the film?] 

Uncle Meat is a surrealistic documentary about the whys and 
wherefores of our rocking teen combo. 

[How long is it?] 

It’s probably about two hours. 

[How much of it is completed?] 

We’ve got about half done I guess. 

[Are you shooting it in 16mm?] 

Well, the stuff that I've already got done is in 16mm but I need 
about $300,000 to finish it off. I have to shoot some stuff in 35. 
[Any chances of getting it distributed that you’ve heard of?] 
Well I think that rather than show people little pieces of it the 
way it is now and let them get the wrong idea of what it is — I 
think I'm going to have to find another way instead of hyping a 
distributor beforehand. 

[Are you shooting it yourself?] 

I shot some of it myself, another guy named Ed Seaman shot 
quite a bit of it and another guy named Don Prestman shot soma 
of it and other parts were like, uh, confiscated German news film. 
[Did you use sync sound?] 

Some of it's wild and some of it’s sync. 

[How did you learn how to use a camera?] 

I've been using a camera for years. 

[Could you say a bit about the plot.] 

It deals with the conflicts that face an average middle-class sort 
of person who works for the government and does a bunch of 
things for the government that he’s not proud of and can’t tell 
his family what he's doing. See. Because he’s doing a top secret 
project for the government. See. It gets quite complicated. In 
the album Uncle Meat, part of the plot is printed in a book that 
comes with the record and it would be better if you just take it 
out of that. 
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[How would you compare it to other people’s films? Would you 
consider it revolutionary, or...) 

I won’t say it’s revolutionary but it ain’t like the Beatles’ movie. 
[Do you mean Lester's or Magical Mystery Tour?] 

Ain’t like any of ’em. 

[Are there any directors whom you’d consider influences?] 

I don’t go to the movies, so I don’t know anything about other 
directors. 

[I heard a rumour that you almost did the music for Barbarella.] 
Well, we were playing In London about two years ago and this 
guy came up to me and said that Roger Vadim had taken parts 
of the Freak Out album and was using them in a test score that 
they use before they get to the final dubbing on the film and he 
had used part of that in there and this guy Georgio Gemelski 
said that he had spoken to Vadim about considering me to do the 
score. What he wanted to do was have three people score it 
simultaneously. He wanted me, Stockhausen and Paul McCartney 
to simultaneously score Barbarella. So he bought my manager 
and myself a ticket to Rome and we went there for a day and 
went to see the rushes on Barbarella and talk with Vadim about 


it. I was so depressed at what I saw, I wasn't too thrilled about 
it, doing the music for the thing. Fortunately they didn't ask me 
to. 

[When do you expect to finish Uncle Meat?] 

Well, a lot of that will be predicated by how fast I get the money 
to do the special work. 

[Is the film in colour?] 

Yeah. 

[Are you editing yourself?] 

Yeah. 

[If you don’t go to movies and you don’t see other people's, why 
did you decide to make one?] 

I like movies. 

[Where do you see them?] 

I watch the movies I make and I like them. I make little home 
movies. I’ve been doing it since about 1958. I started out using 
8mm. In fact some of the things in 8mm are going to be blown 
up and incorporated into the film. 

[Is the film going to be blown up into 35 eventually?] 

That’s right. 

[Isn’t it going to make the 8mm parts look, uh, strange?] 

No they’ll look real nice. They’ll look exactly like they’re sup¬ 
posed to. 

[When talking to you about music I find it difficult to talk about 
classical and pop because you seem to break down the barriers 
between them.] 

I don't think there should be any barriers. I think that art should 
belong to the people and not just a few people who think they're 
really specialists or something. ■ 


This is the film PLAYBOY ran ten well-stacked pages on in their March issue! 


“A sort of ‘What’s New Pussycat?’ brought up to 
today’s level! Filmed in the new style...slick 
cinema...bright wit...satiric barbs!” 


“A zany 

erotobiography! 
The wackiest, 
sexiest film 

yet \" -PLAYBOY 
Magazine 


—Judith Crist. N Y Magazine 


"Long, well-earned bows to everyone 
involved... there is not a performance 
that does not ring true. It will be 
seen... it will be enjoyed... it will 

be remembered!' — Hollywood Reporter 
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THE 


NEXT 

MEDIUM by ROBERT RUSSEL 



Let’s imagine it’s next October — a marvellous fall evening in 
New York— and we’re lined up for the world premiere of Negro, 
a three-million-dollar superdocumentary at the Cinerama theatre. 
In among the well-dressed guests, both black and white, are a 
few obvious plain-clothes men and across the street a number 
of police by the searchlights, prepared for protests by several 
of the militant negro groups who’ve spoken against the film 
(even though the production has been clothed in secrecy, and 
not a critic has seen it). 

But there is no incident. The crowds have moved inside, 
and the stereo track booms the overture through the theatre 
shaking the stomachs of the audience with drums and chants 
and pounding feet. The curtains open and behind the credits, 
bathed in firelight, an African tribe dances through a festival of 
sexual initiation before the timeless huts of a primal continent. 

During the next two and a half hours, the audience is taken 
back to the roots of black Africa, through the slave raids, into 
the timbered holds of the slaveships, through the Caribbean 
plantations, into the magnificent manors of the South — with 
their fields of cotton — and up the freedom train to Windsor 
and Halifax, then back to Liberia, across again to Harlem and 
Watts, recreating the spectacular events of a race’s history, 
re-exploring the currents of sex and song and fire and despair 
that have troubled this race’s past — all with a dignity and 
sweep new to the cinema. 

Later that night, at their cluttered cubbyholes, the critics 
scrape their brains for words to describe the power and beauty 
of what they’ve seen, and their souls for the truth and signifi¬ 
cance of the new film’s message and form. For the team which 
has launched this new venture in cinema promises it is but the 
first of a series of super-documentaries which will "sculpt the 
feelings of the world to the great themes of our time." 

Will the venture return its three million to its backers? Al¬ 
ready the advance sales are piling up in the world's great cities, 
from both black and white, from parents who want their children 
to know and understand the roots of what is happening all a- 
round them from Johannesburg to Nairobi, from Los Angeles 
to London. For the first time in cinema, a documentary has ap¬ 
peared so large, so deep, so powerful, that it cannot be ignored. 

In the past, Disney has made small fortunes from his nature 
stories, moving gradually from hokum to science, from cuteness 
to beauty, from natural fiction to biological and geographical 


truth, only to retreat back to dramatized tales of wild pets 
caught in the throes of emotions and values only humans feel. 
Jacopetti renewed the documentary form with his worldwide 
collections of human cruelty, cupidity, and inhumanity, and 
before Mondo Cane finished its world run, a hundred producers 
were cataloguing the sex and viceholes of the world with care¬ 
less regard for reality. Gaisseau's filmed expedition through the 
unmarked trails of New Guinea (The Sky Above, The Mud Below) 
rose above the TV travelogue expedition with its echoes of man’s 
origins, but the film stands alone of its type, with the secret of 
its commercial success locked in the strangeness of its images. 

Cousteau, with his great underwater missions, remains the 
only filmmaker able to contain the adventure of science in a film 
form the public found worth repeating, although the Kubrick- 
Clarke space odyssey, 2001, is perhaps almost as much a 
documentary as a story film, and must contain some clues as 
to how a super-documentary artform may come into being. 

With the exception of 2001, the feature documentaries I 
have mentioned were made for sums closer to one hundred 
thousand than a million dollars: a piddling paltry sum compared 
to what the major studios spend for story films. The Superdocs 
I am calling for will cost from one to five million, and will be 
based on more than a cute idea, on more than a filmed adven¬ 
ture. They will be studied and worked over for theme and form 
as though they had been created by a Shakespeare, a Wagner, 
or a C. B. DeMille. 

In a way, it’s a wonder the Superdoc has yet to emerge. 
The studios watch with quivering fascination the literary world. 
Each new flicker of interest over a new writer, a new book, sets 
them off like wolves after a wounded deer, and the bidding for 
new properties starts in the six figures — more than the entire 
budget for the average feature documentary. And yet, beneath 
each week’s bestseller columns for fiction are listed the suc¬ 
cesses from the non-fiction field: the documentary equivalent 
in literature. Despite the impressive records racked up by non¬ 
fiction bestsellers (Eric Berne’s “Games People Play" ran 92 
weeks in the top ten, for example) rarely — and perhaps never 
— do these successes attract the attention of the major studios. 
The children of Mack Sennett and D. W. Griffiths have inherited 
the world of film, while the children of Flaherty. Eisenstein and 
Grierson must make do with the pennies left over from TV. 

Last winter I read that Desmond Morris's brilliant "Naked 


0 


true. 


Ape" had been bought by a bright young produaer for feature 
production, but a year later the producer is still wondering 
how he might tackle the subject, and the promise is flickering 
out. 

But before examining how non-fiction might be translated 
to the screen on a majestic scale, another question must first 
be answered: Is there really a need? Of course, there's no mar¬ 
ket. There never is for something new. No matter how naturally 
right it seems, the market must be made. But there must exist 
a need, a real deep need somewhere in the world audience — 
a big, wide audience — in order to bring the producer back his 
three million (plus profit) from the ticket sales. 

The need, I believe, stems from the speed-up, the accelera¬ 
ting developments of our technological age. If, as is often said, 
90% of the world's scientists are presently living, this in part 
accounts for the tremendous change that science is bringing 
to our age. When we lived in the farms and towns of our im¬ 
mediate past, we learned little of change, and followed our 
father’s footsteps along well-worn paths. Grandfather’s truths 
served us well, as they served his ancestors back into the mists 
of time. Now television, magazines, transistor radios, James 
Bond movies, pocketbooks, flood us with wonders and worries 
outside the philosophy of the schoolmarm, the preacher, or 
grandad. And as the world complexifies ever more rapidly, 
more and more control passes from the mind of man to the 
expanding mind of the machine. We are undergoing the briefest 
and deepest of revolutions the species has known. The launch¬ 
ing of the Nautilus or the Sputnik or the Concorde or the Apollo 
8 or the IBM 360 are events as important as Thermopylae, 
Hastings, Trafalgar, the Bastille, the Alamo; but they are separ¬ 
ated by fewer years than centuries. Cracking the genetic code, 
perfecting the Pill, synthesizing life, microminiaturizing elect¬ 
ronics, interchanging human organs — all within a few seasons 
— will mean more to Man than the works of Caesar, Kubla Kahn 
and Charlemagne together, and all their men of power before 
and since. Somehow, we don't quite believe it, it doesn't seem 


So there’s the Drama. There’s the need: to find a pattern 
of values that will encompass the new truths of our time. Truths 
so revolutionary that Marx retreats in scale. The mind we need 
to make these films must be deep enough to hold and contain 
these truths, digest them, and give us back values for our time. 
He must put us back in touch with eternity. 

He may walk out of the studios of Wolper or Disney or the 
National Film Board, but he will probably already be branded 
as a revolutionary, for the usual ways of making documentaries 
have little to do with the Superdoc. He must be a Griffiths, 
constantly able to reinvent the sequence, adding bold new con¬ 
cepts with every film, creating as much as all who have preceed- 
ed him. For the average documentary has become stuck in an 
aging view of reality, compelled to feel the same old liberal 
sentiments, to exhort us to the same old noble view, like a 
tiresome minister in a pulpit railing on about the way the world 
should be, a world now made up of forces he no longer under¬ 
stands. 

Or perhaps our Superdoc filmmaker will come from an 
advertising studio, where he has learned to communicate at¬ 
titudes rather than facts. Maybe he's something of a painter, 
with an eye to the visual symbol. Perhaps he’s a graduate 
from a musical team or popgroup, unconstrained by a formal 
education, used to a mass public numbering in the hundreds 
of millions, pulsing to the most fundamental of rhythms, and 
ready to eat the world. For the soundtracks of the Superdocs 
will have to escape from the almost puritan sameness of 
today’s documentaries, and the film must exploit the possibilities 
of 70mm for multi-image and broad detail, like the great canvas¬ 
ses of Ingres and David, or the Flemmish painters cramming 
their tryptichs with details of interlocking worlds, Bethlehem and 
Brussels, Here and Hereafter, legend and fact, sane and insane. 

As for Negro; I'm not going to tell you any more about it. 
You’ll have to wait til someone makes it. Or go and make it your¬ 
self. ■ 


No 

questions 
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Excerpts from a 1967 interview 
conducted by Gretchen Berg 



"CONTEMPT" 


"It was lots of fun and I had a wonderful time in Rome and Capri. 
Brigitte Bardot was excellent in this picture. So was Michel Pic- 
coli, a real actor. There are two monsters in this picture. One is 
Jack Palance, who plays a producer, and myself. I play Fritz 
Lang. At one point I say: ‘Cinemascope is not made for men but 
to show funerals and snakes.’ They're going to love me after that! 
But, as I just said, it was a lot of fun and I don’t regret one min¬ 
ute of it. It's a very interesting film: one hundred percent Nou- 
velle Vague without playing up to the audience. I got a letter 
from France saying that they were sure the picture would be 
praised by the critics and the professionals. I wish very much 
that it would be a success because Jean-Luc Godard is a very 
honest man, very devoted, a fanatic, as I was myself, to this art. 
Brigitte was bellissima! A very nice person, very nice. I hear it 
did not do so well in New York but some critics named it the 
best of the year. 

I had a long talk with Jean-Luc after the picture was fin¬ 
ished. He’ll make good pictures.. .I’ve not seen him shoot many 
straight-action, non-moving shots. But there’s a difference: in 
our silent films, we were obliged to shoot across the action; 
Godard, for example, seems to me less interested in action it¬ 
self than in its results, its effect. Maybe this permits him to go 
further with his actors, to get under their skins. It interests me 
very much to watch him shoot and I like him very much, he loves 
the cinema. Do you know why he made himself my assistant in 
the two shooting scenes in which we both appear? Because he 
wanted to show me he feels he is my assistant in filmmaking. . . 
In fact, I think he’s trying to continue what we were all like at 
the beginning — the day when we started to make our first films, 
only his approach is different. Not the spirit. He even wants to 
advance this new art. What Godard tries to find is, first, a form 


which is his own, and how he can best express his personality. 
I am more occupied by the content of a film, which seems to me 
more important than the form. What I want most of all is the idea 
I have taken, the phrases I want to say to the public. But maybe, 
it’s simply in the fashion in which we conceive direction itself, 
where the difference is: Godard adores improvising whereas I 
like to know, very exactly, when I arrive on the set, what I’m 
going to do. It’s already filmed in the script when I come on the 
set. I can t change it. It’s the only way I can work. Sure, I give 
my actors maximum liberty, but Godard goes further: he only 
gives them the idea they must portray, leaving them to utilise 
their own vocabulary. Godard, who has never had the silent 
film experience, improvises the scene, and not only the dia¬ 
logue: he invents the scene at the moment of shooting! For ex¬ 
ample: he needed, to end the scene of a long walk between my¬ 
self and Piccoli, a line we could not find. After we’d finished it, 
he came to me and said: ‘Look, I like this scene but I don't like 
the last line, I need something.' So I said: ‘Let me think of some¬ 
thing.’ And finally I said: ‘Death is no solution.' Of course it isn’t. 
To anything. I'm in love with a woman, she betrays me, I kill her. 
So what have I got left? I've lost my love, because she is dead. 
If I kill her lover, she’ll hate me and I’ll still lose her love. This 
is what I said in the film. 

I thought that something more should have been made of 
the two girls' yellow robes as yellow is the colour of jealousy... 
Do you know that long scene at the end in the large room in the 
villa was originally to have been shown with different coloured 
wallpaper, which was already half put up. It was thought that 
there wasn’t enough time to put it all up, so it was taken down 
and the next day, when the time was found, the wallpaper was 
all gone, that’s why you see empty walls. When I spoke the line: 
‘Death is not a solution,' Godard got the idea to film Bardot in 
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her bath reading the line from Luc Moullet’s book about me — 
it appears earlier in the film but he shot it after I said it later on 
in the film! I think filmmaking should be modeled on cutting, but 
only if one's got a lot of material at one's disposal. You cut cer¬ 
tain things you modify others. But for Godard it’s not necessary, 
he hasn't got the footage to do it. He films little in close-ups, 
while I do a lot. He fights for a very personal form to his films; 
for instance, do you remember the long scene between Bardot 
and Piccoli in the room? One of the best scenes I have ever seen 
In a movie. 

What a beautiful score it has by Georges Delarue... .1 love 
that score... .what a beautiful voice she has, Georgia Moll.... 
that line about Corneille that I speak is: ‘It is logical for the il¬ 
logical to contradict the logical...' That line spoken by Palance, 
‘Not to know, and to think that one does know, is a fault,’ comes 
from an old Arab proverb: 

'He who does not know, he is a fool: shun him. 

He Who knows and knows not that he knows, he is asleep: 
wake him. 

He who knows and knows that he knows, he is a teacher: 
follow him.’ 

I had a discussion with the producer, a very charming man, 
Georges de Beauregard and I asked him why he shot one scene 
with me in a very crowded, small projection room. He said it was 
cheaper to shoot in real locations because studios cost a lot. 
I told him: 'Yes, but you’ve got to change three or four locations 
a day and control of the natural lighting becomes very difficult.’ 
But, towards the end of shooting, I saw his reasons: I’ll never 
make another film that is not in natural locations entirely. Sure, 
there are big inconveniences: in this large villa room were four 
immense windows! They wanted to film a long scene, but the 
time it took to change the lights, putting the tracking rails, re¬ 
shooting: the light changed, the sun disappeared. In the studio, 
we’ve all the time in the world, lamps which help us to overcome 
the absence of natural light; there’s even a means of making the 
sea, with its advancing waves.. . .oh, I love Jean-Luc...” ■ 
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Until recently, the New Cinema knew Ron Chaffinch only for his 
"proems” (Basilisk One, Basilisk Two, Basilisk Three, etc.). 
These films run from seventy to ninety seconds each, and in 
terms of their avowed intention — "to fragment the instant” — 
I have found them moderately successful. But I have never been 
able to share the unreserved enthusiasm of most critics, as each 
succeeding proem (there have been twenty-three so far) has left 
me with a nagging feeling of promise unfulfilled. 

In the Basilisks, Chaffinch never fully exploits the oppor¬ 
tunities for ambiguity inherent in his subject matter, although I 
admit that the effects of this are mitigated by the very brevity of 
the films. Also, there is a troubling lack of fluidity-within-the- 
frame, and without Chaffinch’s highly personal use of the hand¬ 
held projector we would probably never feel the full impact of 
his granitic images. 

There was, therefore, considerable surprise at the recent 
premiere of his latest film when Chaffinch entered the hall and 
conspicuously took a seat among the audience. Obviously he 
would not be handling the projector himself. This added to the 
air of anticipation, for there had been much rumour of a radical 
change in Chaffinch’s style, and Chaffinch had been uncharac¬ 
teristically secretive about his new project. Thus none of us had 
the slightest idea of what to expect when the lights were dimmed 
for the first showing of Dig My Holocaust. 

Four hours later, when the lights went up again, one thing 
was stunningly apparent: Ron Chaffinch had abandoned the 
short form. 

But beyond this stark fact lay a richly ambiguous texture of 
filmic intent and effect. This was reflected in the hubbub from 
the audience as voices rose to exclaim about this or that aspect 
of the oeuvre. Had anyone since Antonioni so completely cap¬ 
tured the bone-crushing boredom of life? Had anyone since 
Godard so adumbrated the random nature of perception? Had 
anyone ever superimposed the Hiroshima mushroom on the fe¬ 
male breast so courageously often? 

Despite varying interpretations of the nature of Chaffinch’s 
accomplishment, there was complete agreement that he had now 
thrown off any vestige of retardaire shackles. Here was a truly 
subversive film. In its evisceration of the middle-class ethos, no 
entrail had been left unturned. 

But what interested me most were Holocaust's frequent ven¬ 



tures into the narrative form. This, of course, was not "plot” in 
the Pauline Kaelic sense, nor even in the Robbe-Grilletian sense; 
there was no sacrifice here of the aleatory for “story line.” It 
was, rather, narrative of the sort that fully expresses the film¬ 
maker’s contempt for the chloroform that Hollywood distills from 
literature. 

In this vein, Chaffinch’s nonprofessional actors (so free of 
sophistic gloss!) gave us moments that will not easily be for¬ 
gotten. One that keeps returning to my mind is that climactic 
scene in the fourteenth reel of Holocaust. Surely it must be one 
of the most electrifying Pregnancy Announcement Sequences 
screened in recent months. Suffice to say that when Chaffinch’s 
high-school heroine, Immolata, said, “Gregory, I’ve got some¬ 
thing to tell you,” a choking sound ran through the audience. 

Some viewers thought that Chaffinch’s impact derived from 
the fact that he had symbolically buried Immolata up to her neck 
in sand for this scene, but credit must also go to Gregory’s un¬ 
conventional rejoinder to the dread phrase, "I am with child.” 
(All dialogue, of course, was improvised by the actors.) 

Unlike Mario, in Bognor’s Negation 17, Gregory does not 
say, "Are you sure?” And unlike Hubert, in Trent’s Bitter Elixir, 
he does not say, "Ya sure?” No, Gregory’s reply, which promises 
to become a byword on the nation’s campuses, gets its effect by 
being far more mosaic than linear. 

It seems to me that the Pregnancy Announcement, by its 
climactic nature, frequently throws into sharp focus the film¬ 
maker’s efforts to break new ground in the narrative form, often 
through a painterly approach. One therefore immediately com¬ 
pares Chaffinch’s masterstroke in Holocaust with the Announce¬ 
ments in earlier films, like Kretschmer’s pioneer work Lydia 
(1965). One recalls that Lydia, wishing to impart the news of her 
parturient state, tugs at Ludwig’s beard and says, “Ludwig, I’ve 
got something to tell you.” But Ludwig, absorbed with his yo-yo, 
affects not to hear. In order to attract his attention, Lydia dances 
on the beach and turns from positive to negative every eight 
frames. Though this may appear primitive today, it was epochal 
for its time (since then, of course, Kretschmer has grown enor¬ 
mously, thanks to his unique technical innovations like focus- 
mangling, fluxation, and slurrage). 

In later works by “Kretsch” (as the filmmakers call him), 
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what is probably the best Pregnancy Ahnouncement comes in 
Medusa (1967). One recalls how Medusa, tugging at Harold's 
Iron Cross, cries, "Harold, I’ve something to tell you.” This, nat¬ 
urally, causes Harold to crash the motorcycle, and Medusa’s next 
remark ("I’m five weeks late”), uttered as she staggers from the 
wreckage, is surely a landmark in the Expanded Cinema. The 
fact that Medusa addresses this observation to a tree stump has 
been attributed by some critics to a parallax problem that dog¬ 
ged Kretschmer’s viewfinder throughout the shooting, but the 
cineaste himself assures me that Harold was meant to be out-of¬ 
frame, and that the tree stump embodies a symbolism that will 
not be lost on Suburbia. 

Bligh, on the other hand, has chosen a more documentary 
approach in Black Forceps (1966). In this film, one recalls that 
when Jocko says, "Are you sure?” Althea goes to her chiffonier 
and produces a calendar, a table of logarithms, and a sundial. As 
the young couple sit down to do their arithmetic, one is spared 
any longueurs in the ensuing twenty-minute obstetrical discus¬ 
sion thanks to the haunting overlay of song and guitar by Dow 
Jones and the Industrials. 

Thougn Bligh’s somewhat archaic, sequential logic has a 
curious power, the full use of irrelevance is still probably the 
filmmaker’s most cunning sledgehammer. And in this genre, of 
course, Porchester has no peer. 

In A Chick Too Groovy (1966), where we see one of the few 
non-dream sequences Porchester has ever attempted, he shows 
us his heroine, Rosamund, on the telephone. She is about to 
make her Announcement when her parents saunter into the 
room. Rosamund’s abrupt switch to four hours of small talk, on 
the phone, is surely Porchester at his most savage. As she 
speaks her monologue, the parents’ continuous performance of 
Swedish calisthenics, in the foreground, heightens the effect of 
Porchester’s bold refusal to compress time. And the father’s cal¬ 
lous remark ("If you ask me, that girl’s got one in the oven.”) 
must surely be one of the underground’s most searing comments 
on middle-class values. 

But probably the most impactful of all will be Orpheus Na- 
creani, which Ruttenberg is making in multi-screen and Fuji- 
chrome colour for the World Youth Pavilion at the Osaka World’s 
Fair in 1970. “Rut” has just vouchsafed me a peek at the draft 
script, and I can only say that as an experience the film will prob¬ 
ably compare with Chaffinch at his uttermost. 

In Orpheus, Ruttenberg puts the Announcement Sequence 
at the very end of the oeuvre. The sequence begins with Screens 
2 and 3 dark. On Screen 1, Lisa is dialing a number. She is 
a swinging young item from Prince Edward Island, a hostess at 
the Pulp and Paper Pavilion at Expo '67. 

The gigantic Screen 3 lights up as Kevin answers. Kevin is 
assistant manager of the maple-syrup boutique in the State of 
Vermont Pavilion. 

“Kevin, I’ve got something to tell you,” says Lisa. 

“What makes you think it was me, my little doxy,” says Kev¬ 
in. “I haven’t seen you since the Youthfest at the Katanga Pa¬ 
vilion. If you’re preggers, it could have been any one of those 
wops, coons, kikes, krauts, pepsis, gyppos, greasers, square- 
heads, micks, hunkies, limeys, frogs, spicks, japs, chinks, or reds 
from the other pavilions. So it’s strictly your problem, baby.” 

As Kevin hangs up on Screen 3, Lisa dissolves in tears on 
Screen 1, and, for the first time, Screen 2 lights up, in the middle. 
On it, from its cushion of flame, a Saturn rocket lifts hissingly 
off its pad at Cape Kennedy. As we follow it up into space, the 
Narrator says, "The Family of Man. . .Earth.. .One planet in the 
heavens. . .Childbirth, death. . .Beauty, terror, as World Youth 
wanders through the Ying in search of its Yang.” (The words 
“United States” stencilled on the rocket will not be lost on audi¬ 
ences at Osaka.) 

Ruttenberg, of course, is able to paint on a massive canvas, 
thanks to sponsorship by the Kyoto Specie Bank, but today 
equally pungent statements are being made by the shoestring 
filmmaker. One immediately thinks of Rakor’s mini-film Hudibras 
Spangled (1968). 

Hudibras opens with the telephone ringing in a young man's 
pad. The young man picks up the phone, listens for a moment, 
puts down the receiver, and shoots himself. End titles, credits. 
The audience has not heard a single word: there has been no 
whisper, even, of an Announcement. Yet everyone understands. 
For such is the grammar of the New Cinema. ■ 
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ALFRED HITCHCOCK 



I chose this picture because of all the films I have made, this to 
me is the most cinematic. I’m a purist so far as the cinema is 
concerned. You see many films that are what I call photographs 
of people talking. This film has as its basic structure the purely 
visual. The story is told only in visual terms. Only a novelist could 
do the same thing. It's composed largely of Mr Stewart as a char¬ 
acter in one position in one room looking out onto his court¬ 
yard. So what he sees is a mental process blown up in his mind 
from the purely visual. It represents for me the purest form of 
cinema which is called montage: that is pieces of film put to¬ 
gether to make up an idea. 

When the film was originally invented, when cutting was 
invented, it was the juxtaposition of pieces of film that went 
through a machine that displayed ideas on the screen. Unfor¬ 
tunately today a lot of that is lost: it’s not being used sufficiently, 
or sometimes not at all. I think it was Pudovkin, the famous Rus¬ 
sian director many years ago, who took a close-up and he put 
various objects in front of a woman’s face and it was the combi¬ 
nation of her face — she never changed her expression — and 
what: she looked at (whether it was food or a child or what have 
you) that seemed to give an expression to her face. I made up 
the whole of the film-production section of the Encyclopedia 
Briiannica and I took the idea of this film as a prime example of 
the power of montage. For example if Mr. Stewart is looking 
out into this courtyard and — let’s say — he sees a woman with 
a child in her arms. Well, the first cut is Mr Stewart, then what 
he sees and then his reaction. We’ll see him smile. Now if you 
took away the center piece of film and substituted — we’ll say 
— a shot of the girl Miss Torso in a bikini, instead of being a 
benevolent gentleman he's now a dirty old man. And you’ve only 
changed one piece of film, you haven’t changed his look or his 
reaction. This is one of the reasons why I chose this film. You 
see, many people think that a little dialogue scene in a movie is 
motion pictures. It’s not. It’s only part of it. Galloping horses in 
Westerns are only photographs of action, photographs of con¬ 
tent. But it’s the piecing together of the montage which makes 
what I call a pure film. 

In Vertigo and other of my pictures a lot of the visual “pure 
cinema’’ techniques are used but the subject matter is the thing 
that lends itself to certain treatments. I use the cinematic tech¬ 
nique as often as I can, but sometimes there isn’t the opportu¬ 
nity. Certainly I think that this film of all of them presented the 
greatest opportunity. 


I have made films based on stage plays (back in the very 
early days of talking pictures) where I found that when filming 
a stage play, it’s best not to, what they call in our business “open 
it up,’’ because a stage play is designed for a limited area of 
presentation, that is the proscenium arch. Some years ago I 
tried to get around this problem when I made a film called Rope. 
It was a stage play and it played continuously in its own time. 
And I tried to give it a flowing camera movement and I didn’t 
put any cuts in at all. I tried to do it as if I were giving the au¬ 
dience all opera glasses to follow the action on the stage, but 
basically it was on stage. I think people make a dreadful error 
when they “open up” stage plays. What do they do when they 
say “open it up”? Well they open it up with a shot of Fifth Ave¬ 
nue and a Yellow Cab pulls up, the characters come out of the 
cab, they cross the sidewalk, they go into the building, they 
press the button for the elevator, they go up, they get out of the 


Last fall The Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences (the Academy Awards people) began a retro¬ 
spective series (entitled "Director’s Choice”) of films 
chosen by their directors. Following each Los Angeles 
screening the director of that film spoke about it and 
answered questions from the audience. What follows is 
part of Alfred Hitchcock’s discussion of Rear Window. 
In future issues take one will print talks by King 
Vidor and Frank Capra on their choices. 


elevator, they go around along a corridor, they press another 
button and when the door opens, where are we? Back on the 
stage. 


For Rear Window each cut was written ahead of time. It’s 
like scoring music — I prefer to make a film on paper. People 
ask me, “Don’t you ever improvise on the set?” and I say “No, 
I prefer to improvise in the office while we’re writing. That’s 
where the ideas come from.” So I prefer to design this kind of 
film well ahead of time, with each cut in it’s proper place. It’s 
like composing. A lot of films are made where they have a first 
draft script and make it up as they go along. To me that’s like a 
composer trying to compose music with an orchestra in front of 
him. He has a blank sheet and he says, “Flute, give me a note 
will you.” So I work strictly on paper. 


There’s no score in Rear Window. I was a little disappointed 
at the lack of a structure in the title song. I had a motion picture 
song-writer when I should have chosen a popular song-writer. 
I was rather hoping to use the genesis, just the idea of a song 
which would then gradually grow and grow until it was used oy 
a full orchestra. But I don’t think that came out as strongly as I 
would have liked it to have done. 


Rear Window has a happy ending but I don't think you have 
to drag in a happy ending. I think that an audience will accept 
any ending as long as it’s reasonable. Years ago I made a film 
of Sean O’Casey’s Juno and the Paycock. It has a tragic ending, 
a very grim ending, but there was no other way around it. Vertigo 
ended with a girl falling from a tower in the same manner that 
she had helped a murderer with previously. The ending depends 
really on the nature of the content of what has gone before. 
Sometimes if you've created a lot of suspense in an audience 
it’s very essential that you relieve that tension at the very end. 


The rhythm of the cutting in Rear Window speeds up as the 
film goes on. This is because of the nature of the structure of the 
film. At the beginning, life is going on quite normally. The tempo 
is leisurely. There’s a bit of a conflict between the man and the 
girl. And then gradually the first suspicion grows and it increa¬ 
ses. And naturally as you reach the last third of your picture the 
events have to pile on top of each other. If you didn’t, and if you 
slowed the tempo down, it would show up considerably. In the 
film Psycho, you start off with just a sack of money and a girl 
who is suddenly muidered in a shower. The shower scene was 
made very violent because of what was to follow. The pattern 
there was that events again increased, but I’d decreased the 
violence because I’d transferred the violence from the screen 
to the mind of the audience. So I didn’t have to be violent later 
on because I’d built up the apprehension — having given them a 
sample shall we say, and so it was a matter of going on and on 
increasing your tempo of events but keeping the violence down 
and letting the audience carry that for you, you see. 


When you come down to the question of colour, again it’s 
the same as the orchestration with cutting. If you noticed in 
Rear Window, Miss Lonely Hearts always dressed in emerald 
green. To make sure that that came off, there was no other green 
in the picture because we had to follow her very closely when 
she went across the street into the cafe. So I reserved that color 
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for her. In Dial M for Murder I had the woman dressed in red to 
begin with and as the tragedy overtook her she went to brick, 
then to grey then to black. 


Since my scripts are worked out beforehand there is no 
opportunity for creative work on the part of the film editor, i 
don’t mind the film editor being in. . .well, in fact, even with the 
writer I let him be part of the direction of the picture. Working 
closely with the writer I can tell him how we’re going to shoot it, 
what size image and so forth. So I’m willing to share the creative 
end of it with the writer and the same would apply with the editor. 
But, you see, where the work of the average editor comes in is 
when he’s given a lot of film to sort out. This is when directors 
use many angles of the same scene. But I never do that. As a 
matter of fact when this film, Rear Window, was finished some¬ 
body went into the cutting room and said, “Where are the out- 
takes? Where is the unused film?” And there was a small roll of 
a hundred feet. That was all that was left over. 


If you want to be really mean towards the character in this 
film you could call him a Peeping Tom. I don’t think it’s neces¬ 
sarily a statement of morality because it’s a statement of fact. 
You don’t hide from it, there’s no point in my leaving it out. When 
Grace Kelly says that they’re a couple of fiendish ghouls be¬ 
cause they’re disappointed that a murder hasn’t been committed 
she’s speaking the truth. They were a couple of ghouls. 


The MacGuffin in this story is really the wedding ring, which 
is the clue. The MacGuffin is really a nickname for what happens 
in spy stories. Or it’s the papers that are stolen. It’s something 
that the characters in the film care a lot about, but the audience 
doesn’t worry about it too much. It’s the plan for the fort or what 
have you. In Rudyard Kipling it could always be the Khyber Pass 
and the forts around it. Years ago I made a film called 39 Steps 
and someone said, well what were the spies after, and it turned 
out to be a lot of gibberish which nobody.. .it was an airplane 
engine or bomb-bay door or something. As a matter of fact I re¬ 
fuse to use the kind of thing which most people think is very im¬ 
portant. In the picture North By Northwest, Cary Grant speaking 
of the heavy or the spy says to the C.I.A., “Well, what is the 
fellow after?” and they answer, “Well, let’s say he’s an importer- 
exporter.” And Grant says, “But what of?” and they answer 
“Government secrets.” And that’s all that was needed. The word 
MacGuffin comes from a story about two men in an English train, 
and one says to the other “What’s that package on the baggage 


rack over your head?” “Oh,” he says, “that’s a MacGuffin.” 
The first one says, “Well, what’s a MacGuffin?” “It’s an appar¬ 
atus for trapping lions in the Scottish highlands.” So the other 
says, “But there are no lions in the Scottish highlands.” And he 
answers, "Then that’s no MacGuffin.” To show you how people 
do make a big mistake about this kind of thing, I once designed 
a picture with Ben Hecht. It was called Notorious. And it dealt 
with the sending of a woman, Ingrid Bergman, and an agent, 
down to Rio to see what some Nazis were up to. They were up 
to something. So the producer said, “Well, what are you going 
to have the Nazis doing down in Rio?” And I said, “Well I 
thought that we were going to have them searching for samples 
of uranium 235.” And he said, "What’s that?” And I said — this 
is 1944 — “Well, that's the stuff they’re going to make the atom 
bomb out of.” And he said, “What atom bomb? I’ve never heard 
of it.” And I said, "No, it isn’t out yet.” As a result of mq making 
this mistake, the producer didn't believe a word I said and fi¬ 
nally sold the project to another studio, for only fifty percent of 
the property. He could have made a hundred percent had he not 
made that cardinal error. Then I did meet some producers years 
after who said, “You know, we were offered a story of yours, 
Notorious, and we thought that was the Goddamndest thing on 
which to base a picture. How did you know years before it hap¬ 
pened?” I said, “Well there were all kinds of rumours. The Ger¬ 
mans were dealing with heavy water in Norway.” And so those 
producers lost all kinds of money for the wrong kind of thinking. 
But they still think that way. They still think that if the film’s a 
spy film that it’s all about. . .well, the MacGuffin. 


On the question of violence, you see, you’ve got to go right 
back to the three months old baby. He’s held in his mother’s 
arms and the mother says to him Boo! And the mother is being 
violent. And the child gets the hiccups and then the child smiles 
and the mother is very pleased with what she’s done. It starts as 
early as that. In other words she scares the Hell out of the baby. 
And that’s how fear is born. And later the child grows up and 
goes on a swing and becomes violent to itself. It goes higher, 
and higher, and higher, and then it goes over the top. And next 
it tries a new kind of violence by going to the midway and going 
on the roller coaster, and then it goes shooting at rifle ranges, 
and knocking down objects. And the child is forced to read Hans 
Anderson or Grimm — you’ll notice the word “grim”. They take 
the child to see Hansel and Gretel and how they push an old wo¬ 
man into the oven. So there’s nothing new in it. We’ve always 
had violence — it’s communication. We’ve always had violence. 








We didn’t have television, we didn’t have radio years ago, 
but the violence was always there. Little boys point at each other 
and say “Bang, you’re dead.” And the other little boy rolls over. 
They don’t believe it. People are fearful that children who are 
brought up to look at movies and television are violent. It isn’t 
true. A little boy once came up to me and said “Oh, Mr Hitch¬ 
cock, in that scene in Psycho, what did you use for blood, chic¬ 
kens’ blood?” And I said, “No. Chocolate sauce.” But he said, 
“What did you use?” So I’m not sure that all the hullabaloo about 
violence is really correct. So far as the average individual child 
seeing movies, seeing Westerns with horses rolling over and 
bodies falling. . .It reminds me also going back to Psycho, I had 
a call from the Los Angeles Times. One of the reporters said, 
“A man has just been arrested for the murder of three women. 
And he confessed to murdering the third woman after seeing 
Psycho." What did I have to say about it? I said, “What film 
did he see before he murdered the second woman? And am I to 
assume that the first woman was murdered after he had just 
finished drinking a glass of milk.” 


The delineation of suspense covers a very, very wide field. 
Basically it is providing the audience with information that the 
characters do not have. The most simple example, the elemen¬ 
tary example, is if four men are seated around a table and they’re 
having a discussion about baseball, anything you like. Suddenly 
a bomb goes off and blows everyone to smithereens. Now, the 
audience get from that fifteen seconds of shock. But up to that 
time you’ve spent five minutes on a conversation about base¬ 
ball. And the audience are without any knowledge that that bomb 
is under the table. Now let’s take it the other way around. We 
show the bomb under the table, and let the audience know it’s 
going to go off in five minutes. Now you go on with your conver¬ 


sation. Now the conversation becomes very potent, with the 
audience saying, “Stop talking about baseball, there’s a bomb 
under there.” Just as in Rear Window people were anxious about 
Grace Kelly being in the room and the man coming along the 
corridor. You’re giving them information that neither of the char¬ 
acters have. So now you know there’s a bomb under there and 
at the end of five minutes it’s about to go off. You’ve driven the 
audience to the point of anxiety. Now a foot must touch the 
bomb and someone must look under, discover there’s a bomb, 
pick it up and throw it out the window. But it mustn’t go off under 
the table. Because if you create suspense in the audience, it 
needs to be relieved of that suspense. Now, I made a film years 
ago from a Joseph Conrad story called Secret Agent. And I had 
a scene where a small boy carries a package across London. 
And he didn't know, but the audience knew, that a bomb was in¬ 
side. And it had to be left at a certain place at a certain time. 
Well, I showed every form of holdup. He was even held up by the 
Lord Mayor’s procession. Then he got on to a slow-moving bus, 
stop signs, go signs, policemen. And it drove the audience cra¬ 
zy. And I’d told them one o’clock and then I let it go on to one 
minute past one, two minutes past one. And at four minutes past 
one the bomb went off and blew up the bus, the boy into little 
pieces. I’d committed a cardinal sin. I had let that bomb go off. 
People were furious, angry. I remember at the press show the 
leading London press woman critic came up and nearly hit me. 
“How dare you do a thing like that!” I hadn’t relieved the sus¬ 
pense. 


Yes, I saw Truffaut’s The Bride Wore Black. I thought it was 
quite well done. Well people said that it was a tribute to me. The 
only thing that bothered me was I didn’t know how the woman 
got to know that there were five men up in that room. But maybe 
he was getting mixed up with the MacGuffin. a 
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IF.... 

If... is designed to keep the viewer in a 
state of uncertainty. As the realistic jostles 
the stylized and slips into the absurd, the 
viewer must decide for himself where the 
likely becomes the unlikely. But, having 
drawn this line, he will immediately be 
challenged by the film to revise it. For very 
little that happens is obviously, clearly 
unreal. A few scenes are unambiguous fan¬ 
tasy (Mick and the girl rolling around na¬ 
ked on the floor of the cafe) — and thus 
absolutely real. Others though are ambigu¬ 
ous (does the housemaster’s wife wander 
around the dormitory in the nude while the 
boys are out on military maneuvers?) 
These scenes — which come to predomi¬ 
nate during about the last third of the film 
— fascinate by their unresolved quality, 
and justify the title. We do not know ex¬ 
actly what kind of reality they represent in 
relation to what has gone before. Driven 
to the wall, psychically, by the inequities 
and stupidities and restrictiveness of life 
at the school, Mick and his friends — be¬ 
cause they have relatively stronger, freer, 
less outer-directed personalities — strike 
back. But whether their retribution is actu¬ 
al or fantasized is finally less important 
than the form it takes and the fact that the 
idea occurs at all. For today’s dream-re¬ 
lease is tomorrow’s headline (Mick is no 
Billy Liar). An oppresive hierarchy chan¬ 
nels adolescent self-assertion into author¬ 
itarian anti - authoritarianism directed a- 
gainst it and the society it represents. The 
tragedy of If ... is that the dream, the po¬ 
tential idealism, is never allowed to devel¬ 
op into a conscious alternative in the 
minds of its youthful bearers; instead it is 
perverted into the assertion of power al¬ 
most for its own sake, into an irresistible 
ijrive for individual liberty, heedless of 
both personal and social consequences. 
And so at the end, isolation, self-absorb- 
tion — the dream an obsession cutting 
them off from their own selves as well as 
from others. The various acts-fantasies of 
sex are rebellion in another form. As anti¬ 
social release and self-assertion, sex too 
becomes more an act of separation than 
of fulfillment. (Since sex helps serve poli¬ 
tical ends it is altogether fitting, symbolic¬ 
ally, that the girl and Phillips should join 
the three revolutionaries to man the roof¬ 
top barricades.) 

If Anderson’s school is ultimately no 
more realistically believable than the re¬ 
bellion it incites, it’s because the school is 
meant to symbolize a kind of social order 
and is not merely a particular educational 
institution. Yet the caricature and satiric 
distortion is firmly underpinned by the of¬ 
ten intensely observed realism of school 
life, and by Anderson’s and Sherwin’s 
coolly passionate analysis of the leading 
characters and their situation. Unlike them, 
If... is all controlled power, where the 
two opposing creative directions — in¬ 
tellect and emotion, understanding and 
involvement — are united in balanced ten¬ 
sion. 

Tony Reif 

Direction: Lindsay Anderson. Script: David Sherwin, from 
an original by Sherwin and John Howlett. Photo: Miroslav 
Ondricek (Eastman Colour). Editing: David Gladwell. 


Prod, design: Jocelyn Herbert. Music: Marc Wikinson. 
A Memorial Enterprises production (Michael Medwin, 
Albert Finney, Lindsay Anderson), released by Para¬ 
mount. With Malcolm McDowell, David Wood, Richard 
Warwick, Christine Noonan, Robert Swann, Peter Jeffrey, 
Arthur Lowe, Mona Washbourne. 110 m. 

CHIDIAKHANA 

Experiment is the personal hallmark of 
Satyajit Ray’s art. Notwithstanding its be¬ 
ing awarded the 1967 President’s medal 
for direction, Chidiakhana (The Zoo), a 
murder mystery adapted from the novel by 
Saradindu Bandopadhaya, is disappoin¬ 
ting. 

All the elements of the Ray method are 
latent in the story. It focuses upon a colony 
of outcasts. Physically deformed by a var¬ 
iety of accidents industrial and criminal— 
spewed out of Calcutta (itself a tormented 
cauldron) in the chemical eruption of un¬ 
changing human nature in an incompati¬ 
ble, changing society — the inmates (abor¬ 
tionist, cripples, blackmailer, prostitute, 
and murderer) live at a retreat. A combi¬ 
nation of flower nursery and dairy named 
Golap (Rose) Colony. Their benefactor is 
a retired judge with a conscience badly in 
need of salve. This repentance over his 
role as an instrument of justice is not 
wholly academic: his young wife came to 
him as barter for commuting the death 
sentence he had meted out to her former 
husband. 

When the judge is bludgeoned to death, 
the mystery surrounding the past of the 
residents of the colony is supposed to 
heighten (although the little lady from Ker¬ 
ala beside me identified the murderer after 
ten minutes though she was missing about 
ninety percent of the Bengali dialogue). 
As the private detective unravels the back¬ 
grounds of the suspects, their stories cata¬ 
logue the iniquity of institutions ranging 
from arranged marriage and bourgeoise 
morality to colonialism, the law, and ma¬ 
terial culture. 

In past films, the art of Ray has lain 
in his union of image and social state¬ 
ment. His lens confronted simpler dramas, 
drawn from the life situations of Bengal, 
for his themes of contradiction. The eter¬ 
nal dialectic of human spirit and necessity. 
In carefully composed black-and-white 
symbols, the desperation of village life for 
an orthodox Brahmin family in Pather Pan- 
chali and of decaying aristocracy in Jal- 
saghar were indelibly printed upon our 
cerebral cloth. With static portraits serially 
combined he conveyed that sense of the 
crush of life so characteristic of Bengali 
intellect. Each frame a Dance of Shiva; 
each background note of the sitar echoing 
perpetual melancholia. 

In Chidiakhana, Ray seems to have lost 
the sureness of composition. Images are 
nervously arranged, especially at the focal 
point of action, the zoo. From the opening 
pan, the camera wanders aimlessly — in 
contrast to the once breath-taking pre¬ 
cision. Occasionally an overhead shot or 
an out-of-focus one and, in the streets, a 
hand-held camera. Unlike the kinetic im¬ 
agery of Polansky and Hitchcock, the de¬ 
sired continuum is never achieved, the 
climax never comes. Ray does not seem 
to have mastered dynamic sequence and 
his ability at static portraiture is not a veh¬ 


icle for suspense. In abandoning his quasi¬ 
documentary style, he has not developed 
a new one befitting his considerable talent. 

Harold Crooks 

Direction, script and music by Satyajit Ray. 

IN THE YEAR 
OF THE PIG 

Emile de Antonio’s In the Year of the 
Pig had its world premiere February 26. 
1969 in Boston. The film is a political doc¬ 
umentary on the war in Vietnam. De An¬ 
tonio previously made the documentary 
Point of Order on Senator Joe McCarthy. 

In the Year of the Pig is a film that de¬ 
serves a wide audience, but probably will 
not receive that audience. It is a truism 
that one should argue only with people 
who hold the same opinions. Similarly, 
only those people already against the war 
will go to see this film. 

De Antonio relies heavily on a chrono¬ 
logical approach interspersed with gener¬ 
ous interviews. He attempts to describe 
the war on the highest level — political 
warfare rather than as a series of physical 
battles. He concentrates on the leaders of 
the combatant nations. 

He has fashioned a very strong film that 
on one level suggests Vietnam’s present 
history parallels the evolution of the Uni¬ 
ted States. Ho Chi Minh, as Senator Mor¬ 
ton of Kentucky casts him, is George 
Washington (against the French) and Ab¬ 
raham Lincoln in the current struggle. 

De Antonio seems to accept the theory 
that men make history. He suggests Ken¬ 
nedy would not have bombed the Norttj or 
Americanized the war. Johnson, then, be¬ 
comes the black knight, Rusk his squire 
and Humphrey, his apologist. 

He juxtaposes the opinions of the Amer¬ 
ican Hawks and Doves and lets his inter¬ 
pretation of history judge. Curtis Le May 
asks for more humane means to destroy 
the North Vietnamese military abilities. 
He then suggests that every work of man 
in Vietnam should be destroyed if that’s 
what it takes to win the war. General Mark 
Clark displays an ignorant racism when he 
claims the Vietnamese are good soldiers 
because they are willing to die, but one 
marine is worth fifty Chinese. Senators 
Gruening, Morse and Morton suggest the 
war is illegal, that the Gulf of Tonkin inci¬ 
dent was manufactured and that the mili¬ 
tary complex is too influential in the de¬ 
cision-making process of the American 
government. 

In the Year of the Pig is a propaganda 
film in the Grierson style. But de Antonio 
has chosen to put forth his opinions a year 
after the end of the bombing; the end of 
the war is being sought actively by the 
American government. In this sense he 
lends historical perspective to the Vietnam 
struggle rather than proselytizing for 
peace. 

Kenneth Dancyger 

Direction and Production: Emile de Antonio. Editing: 
Lynn Zee Klingman. Music: Steve Addiss. A Cinetree 
Production. Cast (among others): John F. Dulles, Ho Chi 
Minh, Hubert H. Humphrey, Lyndon B. Johnson, Gen. 
Jean Leclerc, Bao Dai, Ngo Dinh Diem, Dwight D. Eisen¬ 
hower, Francis Cardinal Spellman, Joseph P. Kennedy, 
Robert Wagner, Richard Nixon, David Halberstam, John 
F. Kennedy, Dean Rusk. 
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ORIENTATION 

Partly due to the efforts of critics such as 
Stewart Brown (“The Hamilton Spectator") 
and Melinda McCracken ("The Globe and 
Mail"), a 20 minute shoj-t-subject produced 
by McMaster University students for $1,800 
(blown up to 35mm for an additional 
$4,000) has been selected for theatrical 
distribution in Canada by Twentieth Cen¬ 
tury-Fox. It’s a success story that is wholly 
deserved. 

Few Canadian filmmakers have made a 
more cheerfully auspicious debut than 
Ivan Reitman has in Orientation; it’s a dur¬ 
able achievement in the difficult genre of 
light comedy, one student’s civil reply to 
the official view of university life. Though 
the film is gentle in its mockery (an under¬ 
rated skill these days) it nevertheless has 
failed one of its objectives: the 16mm ver¬ 
sion was to be offered to high school 
audiences as a telling foreglimpse of cam¬ 
pus activities, but one Hamilton high 
school principal before an assembly of 
800 students waiting to see the film, de¬ 
nounced it as "offensive and puerile in its 
sexual attitudes” and "thoroughly child¬ 
ish” and refused to let it be shown; 
while the C.B.C.'s “Through The Eyes Of 
Tomorrow” producers were denied per¬ 
mission to telecast the film (unless cuts 
were made) despite the fact that it carries 
a "General” rating from Ontario Board of 
Censors. Whereupon Mr. Reitman must 
have exclaimed, “There just ain't no way!” 

If the best student film yet produced in 
Canada cannot be seen on the public net¬ 
work, leave it to an American firm to dis¬ 
cover the film’s merits and put it into com¬ 
mercial theatres. Ivan Reitman has a good 
eye and ear for subtle parody, and an ex¬ 
cellent sense of film timing; although 
Orientation is a lightweight entry in Cana¬ 
dian films, it offers audiences the chance 
to discover a young talent of considerable 
promise. By all meanssee this film through 
your own eyes of tomorrow; it’s a gift. 

John Hofsess 

A McMaster Film Board Production, 20m. Eastmancolor, 

16 & 35mm. Author-Director: Ivan Reitman. Original Mu¬ 
sic composed by Ivan Reitman. Starring Dan Goldberg, 
Lyn Logan. 

DOCTOR GLAS 

Per Oscarsson is, if not quite yet creating 
a new genre for himself, at least in quite 
a habit of playing lonely, repressed men. 
In Arne Mattson’s The Doll, he was a night 
watchman who steals away to his room 
with a department store mannequin. In 
Henning Carlsen’s Hunger, he was a 
starved, street - wandering, down-and-out 
writer. And now, in Mai Zetterling’s Doctor 
Glas, as an ethically troubled physician, 
he’s on to his same schtick of doing a lot 
of gloomy moping around in between ero¬ 
tic distractions. It’s hard to mind, for even 
if the results have been mixed, the pictures 
are getting better, and Dr. Glas is, for sure, 
the most achieved of the three. (We must 
wait for the release of his latest film with 
Jan Troell, Ole Dole Doff, in which he re¬ 
portedly plays a sour school teacher, to 
see if that, too, qualifies in the running 
here.) 


Like Hunger (a movie which brought 
him great adulation, particularly from the 
New York critics), Dr. Glas is a period film 
(both are based on classic, turn-of-the- 
century Danish novels), but where Hunger 
bogged him down in weary eyeglass-fum¬ 
bling, ragged clothing and mangy beard 
(for an actor whose strong points are his 
eyes and mouth, spectacles and facial 
growth are distracting at best, deadening 
at worst), Oscarsson plays Dr. Glas with 
lucid naturalism, not so much, as before, 
see-how-l act, but see-how-l-am, and 
where Carlsen had his actor wander about 
in virtual solitude, using a tiresome suc¬ 


cession of predictable images (Oscarsson 
looks at a house, or a girl, or a bowl of 
soup, followed by a shot of that house, or 
that girl, or that bowl of soup), the Zetterling 
film at least gives its character, isolated as 
he may feel, a peopled environment in which 
his operations (no pun intended) can aquire 
some meaning. In other words, where Hun¬ 
ger forced us to project interior feelings into 
the sequential alternation of actor and 
objects, Dr. Glas knits them both into a 
more unified whole, by emphasizing the 
character in his milieu, rather than in op¬ 
position to it. 

Dr. Glas does a lot of things right, if few 
of them greatly. It takes the intelligent ap¬ 
proach of turning a cold, somewhat de¬ 
tached diary-form novel into a first-person 
flashback film, making the character, if not 
exactly moving or heroic, at least sympa¬ 
thetic. Oscarsson is properly cast and keys 
his performance with the kind of thoughtful 
forehead-wrinkling, self-directed smiling and 
puzzled muttering that a movie about a very 
private moral issue must so delicately con¬ 
tain. And Zetterling provides the kind of di¬ 
rection it all needs. Contrast her handling of 
the intimacy of the doctor-patient encounter 
with Bergman’s similar minister-parishioner 
relationships in Winter Light. Where Berg¬ 
man’s broad, static close-ups never quite 


underlined adequately the suffocating con¬ 
flicts behind the persona of professional 
interest, Zetterling's more distanced shots 
achieve, in their angled indirection, the 
moral aloofness needed to present the 
problem. 

Miss Zetterling surrounds her doctor 
with a density of incident and mise-en- 
scene, which, often by their seeming semi- 
relevence and distracting nature, both 
make the internal conflict all the more ap¬ 
parent by contrast. Dr. Glas walks amid 
gardens and museums, drinks with gossi¬ 
ping friends, goes to the baths and to the 
barber. A child drowns, a husband whose 
wife is pregnant complains about the cru¬ 
elty of childbirth, musicians rehearse in 
the apartment below him, all while he pon¬ 
ders and plans the murder of the minister- 
husband of the woman he lusts for. Flash¬ 
ing from an indefinite present (trains, ele¬ 
vators, cars, a rock-and roll band, all pho¬ 
tographed out of focus) to a clear past, 
intercutting dream and fantasy, using off¬ 
screen interior monologue, the film main¬ 
tains the kind of heavy audio-visual load 
which audiences today, for better or worse, 
are coming to expect. 

The climactic scene is, however, a mo¬ 
del of controlled construction. Seated with 
the doctor in an outdoor cafe, the minister 
receives his order of Vichy water, while the 
doctor pretends to take a pill, letting it fall 
to the ground. Watching the people sur¬ 
rounding (tranquil images — a strolling 
policeman, people walking and talking, 
empty tables — all cut in tense succes¬ 
sion), he offers a pill to the accepting rev¬ 
erend, eyes his surroundings again (as be¬ 
fore, but this time closer), counts the sec¬ 
onds for the pill to take effect, crushes his 
own into the gravel beneath his foot, drops 
his pocket watch, in close up, ambiguously 
between his legs. The camera cuts back, 
to show the one slumped over dead, the 
other dazed and distracted. The image 
goes out of focus and the camera begins 
to pan as we hear the voices of the excited 
surrounding crowd. Cut imperceptably to 
the out-of-focus present; the event is at 
once as remembered. The doctor, in free¬ 
ing the woman he desires from the man 
she hates, has enslaved his conscience 
forever. The result is true, even tantalizing. 
In the Hitchcockian sense (trite as it’s be¬ 
coming to call anything Hitchcockian), 
suspense has arisen from the careful or¬ 
dering of seemingly ordinary images. 

Zetterling retains some of the good-na¬ 
tured vulgarity of her first two films, Loving 
Couples and Night Games, with the kind 
of breast grabbing, coital pumping up and 
down, directly photographed childbirth, 
references to abortion and the like, all of 
which is just mildly shocking enough to 
remind us that a bit of inhibition makes 
sex all the more exciting an idea. She even 
has a nice piece of sacreligious humor 
about the idea of communion wine being 
capsulized for sanitary purposes. Her fan¬ 
tasy sequences, while hardly inspired, are 
bearable enough, and photographed in a 
strange kind of bright-white, over-exposed, 
high contrast process, darkening only the 
flesh tones and certain major objects, a 
process which jars quite appropriately with 
the soft tones her photographer, Rune 
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Ericsson, has given the rest of the picture. 

Yet, for all its admirable, if somewhat 
textbookish craftsmanship, Dr. Glas is as 
much a product of its star as it is a direc¬ 
tor’s movie. There seems in Oscarsson an 
ability, not only to shape his vehicle, but 
to let it operate around him, to achieve 
that proper balance between acting and, 
to coin a word, passing. As such, he may 
well be shaping a respectable little seg¬ 
ment of the Scandanavian cinema of today. 

George Lellis 

A Laterna Film Production. 83m., 35mm. Director: Mai 
Zetterling. Script: Zetterling and David Hughes. Director 
of Photoqraphy: Rune Ericsson. Art Director: Bibi Lind- 
strom. Editor: Vic Kjellin. With: Per Oscarsson, Ulf 
Palme, Lone Hertz. A Twentieth Century-Fox release. 

TEOREMA 

In apparent deference to those cursed 
gangs of plainclothes Jesuits who appoint 
themselves with the zeal of some Hitch¬ 
cock dick to the task of covertly re-building 
Christianity wherever our world seems too 
blatantly to partake in the dechristianizing 
movement at large, Pier Paolo Pasolini has 
readily come up with the well-publicized 
statement that Teorema is a metaphorical 
movie —a rather ambiguous statement, if 
you care to think about it, since we are 
never told what is the metaphor of what. 

Sex, of course, is the metaphor, it is 
a metaphor for sacredness. In that pros¬ 
pect, then, Teorema would constitute some 
kind of manifesto and sound the call for 
resacralizing the bourgeois way of life; 
in its approach, it would spell out wishes 
rather than state facts, relate to the imper¬ 
ative rather than to the indicative mode, 
in short, o mirabile dictu, be an exercise 
in apologetics, all coded of course, all de¬ 
liciously coded, with the right amount of 
trickery and chiaroscuro effects necessary 
for end-of-dinner table talk. 

Unfortunately, what even a scant 
knowledge of Pasolini’s works will reveal 
is that his peculiar fondness for fables 
derives (as Jean-Andre Fieschi ably puts 
it apropos of Uccellacci e Uccellini) from 
the fact that they “ask us questions”; that 
they are endowed with not one meaning 
but with an infinity of meanings — or no 
meaning at all; and that Pasolini only deals 
with metaphors referring to themselves— 
in fact, if one thinks of Vangelo or Edipo 
Re and of the self-generating metaphors 
embedded in their respective myth, he 
deals with those metaphors he can best 
“demetamorphize”. Pasolini’s natural ap¬ 
proach is not from the particular to the 
universal, but the other way round: e.g. 
Edipo Re, where his aim is not to present 
one individual’s destiny as significant 
of the destiny of the whole species, but to 
avail himself of the near universality of the 
Oedipan myth to account more accurately 
for the particular history of Pasolini the 
man. (In that respect, all of Pasolini’s pro¬ 
ductions, the latest one inclusively, are 
autobiographical.) In other words, his more 
spontaneous tendencies do not work to¬ 
wards overemphasizing significant feat¬ 
ures, or breathing meaning and depth into 
people and things, but rather towards 
emptying all signs of their content, strip¬ 
ping them to their bare outlines, so that 
they can be used as aesthetic material 


—and nothing more. 

What applies to Edipo Re probably 
applies just as well to Teorema, which is 
its sequel — the second chapter in that 
outspoken Dignity and Wretchedness of 
Perverse Man. Far from sex being a met¬ 
aphor for sacredness, it is sacredness that 
acts as a metaphor for sex. To be more 
to the point, all of the film’s biblical para¬ 
phernalia —the quotations from Genesis, 
Jeremiah and Exodus, the shots of wind¬ 
swept wilderness — only exist insofar as 
they underline that most a-Christian of 
facts, sex is the true sacredness, it is the 
only possible form of sacredness nowa¬ 
days. 

To some extent, then, Teorema is just 
what it assumes to be: a hymn of praise to 
sex-—and even, a hymn to the phallus 
(you might find something like an illus¬ 
tration of that in the hardly stylized paint¬ 
ings that the Visitor and the Young Boy 
study together at one point). The evolution 
of the characters after the Visitor departs 
is anything but surprising; quite literally, 
we are given a sample of various traumas 
and psychic developments experienced by 
people under strong sexual stress: e.g. 
catatony, mysticism, artistic sublimation, 
nymphomania, inner conflicts. Of all the 
characters in the film, the father (possibly 
the mother, too) is the most Pasolinian. As 
is the case with Oedipus, and now with his 
own wife, sex is his own fate. By the end 
of the film, just as in Edipo Re incidentally, 
a terrifying shriek is heard; it is the call, the 
shout of naked fate (naked both literally 
and figuratively), of the body as “being” 
endowed with sex. Actually, it is not un¬ 
important that such a revelation should 
come in the wake of a disturbing homo¬ 
sexual temptation; the film's antagonistic 
view of sex is basically a homosexual one. 
Presiding over it is passionate desire, and 
as such, it is, more than any other view 
on the same subject, marked out for sac¬ 
redness and unhappiness—in the Hegelian 
sense of that word. 

Although part of Pasolini’s works 
tries to react against that particular trend 
(cf. the prankish mood of Uccellacci e 
Uccellini and La Tedra Vista dalla Luna), 
we are maybe now in a position to under¬ 
stand why his favorite area of expression 
is tragedy (cf. Edipo Re). As a matter of 
fact, the tragedy of being (homo)sexual is 
not a far cry from the tragedy of simply 
being. Hence the hymn in Teorema (never 
an apologetic film but a pained statement) 
quickly subsides into a lament. 

Dominique Noguez 

Produced by Franco Rossellini and Manolo Boloqnini for 
Aetos Films. 100 min. Eastmancolor, 35mm. Author-Di¬ 
rector: P. P. Pasolini. Camera; Guiseppe Ruzzolini. Mu¬ 
sic: Emmio Morricone and W. A. Mozart, directed by 
Bruno Nicolai. Costumes: Marcella de Marchis. Assistant 
Director: Sergio Citti. Cast: Terence Stamp. Silvano Man- 
gano. Massimo Girotti, Anne Wiazemski, Laura Betti, An¬ 
dres Jose Cruz. Ninetto Davoli, Susanna Pasolini. Alfon¬ 
so Gatto, Carlo de Mejo. Distributed by the Rank Org. 

SALESMAN 

The Maysles brothers have had to skate 
on some thin ideological ice to make this 
film. Anti-Catholicism is said to be the anti- 
Semitism of the liberals. There will be 
some who find Salesman anti-Catholic 
They will be quite wrong. 

True, the four door-to-door Bible ped¬ 


dlers who spread the Word of God, like 
syrup on cornbread, are Catholic. Yet their 
beliefs are as inconsequential as those of 
Fuller Brush or Avon Calling, with whom 
they share a petulantly vociferous commit¬ 
ment to spiritual carpet-bagging. (“It's not 
the bum territory, it's the bum in the terri¬ 
tory.”) The Badger, The Gipper, The Rab¬ 
bit and The Bull are seedy metaphors of a 
wider irrelevance: this is how living is 
played out in the musty interstices of mar¬ 
ginal economics. The feeling is quite 
strong that eighty percent of us are equally 
redundant. Salesman has opened Ameri¬ 
ca’s secret file. And we’re all in it. 

Of the four main characters, three are 
True Believers. Only The Badger, Paul 
Brennan, thinks to turn an agonized, antic 
eye on what he is about. The film records 
his mind’s movement towards some kind of 
diffused and appropriately cut-rate epipha¬ 
ny. Cursed with a sense of his social self, 
he is able to prick the Boston Irish bubble 
of mean ambition, the setting of goals de¬ 
liberately low in order that their achieve¬ 
ment be acclaimed a famous victory. In a 
bitter parody of century-old immigrant rhe¬ 
toric, he traces the triumphal way of the 
sergeants of the system, the pathway beat¬ 
en open by filibuster and night-stick from 
Ellis Island to the streets of Chicago: 

"Me father’s in the 'fahrce'; he gets a 
‘pinsion’. It's a good job. He’s a hard- 
workin’ boy, Pat. .. .He gets his re¬ 
ward. . .he gets his reward. He’ll retire 
and he’ll live on a good piece of mon¬ 
ey then. He lives for about two weeks 
after and he dies.” (Laughter.) 

Much has been made of the fact that 
what we see in Salesman, the Maysles to 
the contrary, is contrivance, inasmuch as 
editing and the principle of selection are 
personal devices to shape and order the 
material. But the real question surely is 
whether the filmmaker has used or abused 
the record of caught, felt experience. In 
this case the answer is obvious. 

A similar objection is that the presence 
of even the most discreet camera tends to 
force its subjects into roles, to be other 
than themselves. This may be so. Yet the 
larger truths about people are available 
equally from what they choose to play as 
from what they “actually are.” And in any 
event, the imperialism of mass photogra¬ 
phy is beginning to ensure that we spend 
most of our lives on-camera in one way or 
another. Being ourselves of course. 

Graceful, death-dealing and lovely, 
Salesman is a hand-grenade disguised as 
a movie. Vincent Canby of the “Times” 
has noted its predominant image: America 
as a worn-out Disneyland. What remains 
with one from this extraordinary film is the 
recognition of obsolescence, of ritual mas¬ 
querade, of having felt the tired wrinkles 
on the last entreprenurial prune. A Biblical 
Spectacular, as Nichols and May used to 
say, to end all Biblical Spectaculars. 

Patrick MacFadden 

A film by Albert and David Maysles, with Charlotte Zwer- 
in. Contributing editor: Ellen Giffard. Asst Editor: Bar¬ 
bara Jarvis. Sound mix: Dick Vorisek. With: Paul Bren¬ 
nan ("The Badoer"), Charles McDevitt ("The Gipper"), 
James Baker (‘The Rabbit"), Raymond Martos ("The 
Bull"), Kennie Turner (Sales Manaqer for the Mid-Ameri¬ 
can Bible Co.), Melbourne I. Feltman (Theological Con¬ 
sultant for Consolidated Book Publishers), Margaret Mc- 
Carron (motel maid). A Maysles Films, Inc. production. 
Black & white. 90m. 
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iEtrecnoMS 

reflections 

ON THE 

CURRENT SCENE 

I find myself going less and less to the 
movies, one of the reasons being that I 
have developed a low nausea point, thanks 
to the kind of films currently being offered, 
of which I Am Curious (Yellow) is certainly 
the worst, being the most pretentious. Yet 
it is the hottest box office attraction in 
New York. Like the man said, “Nobody 
ever lost money underestimating the Am¬ 
erican public.” 

Nor am I able to get as heaven-dis¬ 
patched as most New York critics over the 
complete Lola Montes being shown here 
theatrically for the first time. No one likes 
it and its director, Max Ophuls, more than 
I do, not even Andy Sarris, who seems to 
have made this one his special province, 
but I certainly wouldn’t call it, as he did, 
"the greatest film of all time”. Not by a 
long shot, I wouldn’t. Is it really so that 
Lola Montes is a greater work than Potem¬ 
kin, October, Earth, Mother, The End of St 
Petersberg, Variety, The Last Laugh, Faust, 
Greed, The Passion of Joan of Arc, La 
Kermesse Heroique, A nous la Liberte, 
Citizen Kane, La Grande Illusion? Any one 
of them out-shines the Ophuls opera for all 
its razzle-dazzle. One need only compare 
it with another baroque work, The Devil is 
a Woman, by von Sternberg, to see how 
much more enchanting, ten times more en¬ 
chanting, the Sternberg work is. And com¬ 
pare the vapid playing (if “playing" is the 
word for it, though I’d call it posing for 
your picture) of Martine Carol with the 
high parody and subtle humor with which 
Dietrich plays Concha Perez in the Stern¬ 
berg work. Only Peter Ustinov, in the 
Ophuls work, lends the film glints of humor. 
For the most part, for far the most part, 
it is a humorless thing. Yet why shouldn't 
it be laced throughout with the kind of 
humor that makes The Devil is a Woman 
such an amusing thing to watch and be 
regaled at? Lola Montes was a third-rate 
entertainer of no great talent so there isn’t 
very much you can do with her. Incarnate 
her in the person of a second-rate actress 
who also couldn’t do anything (Martine 
Carol could neither sing nor dance) and 
what have you? You have to take the “fab¬ 
ulous” reputation of the real Lola Montes 
on history’s say-so. So Ophuls has to 
make up for her lack of talent with his own 
showmanship, which is, of course, consid¬ 
erable. His circus scenes are real eye- 
smiters—and there’s the crux of the whole 
thing. The picture exists only for the eyes. 
The mind is not engaged, because it really 
has nothing to say about anything. It has 
an ending of sorts that sounds very "phil¬ 
osophical” but which is really empty of any 
real meaning. A Sternberg would have 
drenched such a nothing subject with the 
juices of his perverse humour that makes 
The Devil is a Woman such a savory thing. 
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In short, you can taste the Sternberg 
work; you can only look at the Ophuls one. 

I have heard that Richard Attenbor¬ 
ough’s Oh What a Lovely War is worth 
seeing and you are hereby put on notice. 
Heaven knows, this kind of notice is rare 
enough these days. And if you haven’t yet 
seen Norman McLaren’s Pas de Deux, seek 
it out, seek it out—it is exquisite. 

Another short I would recommend is 
Where Angels Come (or some such title, 

I don’t recall it exactly) by Roman Polan¬ 
ski. This is an extraordinary film for a 
young student (in Lodz, Poland) to have 
made and by any standards it’s a searing, 
flawless work. And a film certainly to 
watch for is Luis Bunuel’s swan-song, The 
Milky Way, his final statement, he says, on 
religion and the church and, incidentally 
or not, on the cinema. (May I add, gratui¬ 
tously, that I was frankly baffled by Belle 
de Jour and did not know what he was 
driving at. Bunuel, you know, is a great 
kidder. Not always, of course, not in Los 
Olvidados and Las Hurdes, for instance, 
but certainly in Un Chien Andalou, L’Age 
d’Or, The Exterminating Angel and St. Si¬ 
mon of the Desert — and maybe Belle de 
Jour?) .... 

I wish there were more films I could talk 
about but, as I said, I don't see very many, 
not even very few. No doubt I occasionally 
miss some good things that way but if they 
are really good I eventually hear to this 
effect and catch up with them. What I 
would like to say, before concluding these 
brief animadversions, is that I did very 
much like the piece by John Hofsess, “In 
Memoriam,” on the late Wendy Michener, 
in the last issue of Take One. Life does, 
indeed, need friends. Like the character 
played by Sidney Greenstreet in The Mask 
of Dimitrios, who says as he is stumbling 
down a staircase after he has been shot, 
“The trouble is, there’s not enough kind¬ 
ness in the world.” No, not nearly enough. 

Herman G. Weinberg 



What we have in Chicago is centrality. We 
look toward the production centers on 
both coasts, toward the NFB in Canada, 
and to a growing film industry in Florida. 
And we make films ourselves — a great 
number of shorts and a few more feature- 
length subjects than the world seems to 
give us credit for. And the problems of our 
filmmakers are the problems of filmmakers 
of their kind everywhere not working under 
the auspices of the NFB or the American 
Film Institute — not subsidized by an art 
museum or university: contriving to make 
the most of a meager film and processing 
budget, to turn out films that carry no com¬ 
mercial messages, no hackneyed paens of 
“redeeming social worth”, no moonfaced 


sponsors’ mouthing of half-disguised buy- 
me lingo. 

And, being at the center, we have come 
to think of ourselves as the heart and con¬ 
science of a great continental filmmaking 
beast: its brain and sense organs in Mon¬ 
treal; its mouth, unfortunately, in New 
York; and its organs of elimination aptly 
placed in Southern California. 

What does the creative filmmaking pic¬ 
ture look like to us at the center? 

Our own filmmakers tell us. Josef Sedel- 
maiertells us in his brilliant short, MROF- 
NOC — “conform” spelled backwards — 
in which an awkward little man endures the 
jeering laughter of a fat-faced clod. Re¬ 
acting, he enters a long dark tunnel — a 
tunnel that turns out to be the entrance to 
a universe where everyone walks (by the 
man’s standards) backwards. The people 
of this universe stare at him, they leer at 
him; and he himself, shamed, begins to 
take a tentative backward step — another 
step — and soon he is walking confidently 
backwards like the rest. In time he appears 
to do quite well at it and thus the happy 
ending. 

Or is it? Can this fellow who has walked 
forward all his life really walk backwards 
as well as those who have always done it? 
Of course not, and, in time, his weakness 
must show. He is not doing what he does 
best and must ultimately fail. That’s my 
own prediction; Sedelmaier ends it hap¬ 
pily. 

But that very posture — working con¬ 
trary to one’s own good instincts; attemp¬ 
ting to give the world a film that resembles 
other films one has seen — is the position 
in which I find Bill Hare and his Chicago- 
based production group. I have previewed 
their first film, Finney, and I believe that 
they have produced not a motion picture 
but a parody of one. 

The story opens with ominous drum¬ 
beats, beautiful high-contrast color shots 
of the gate of football as played in the USA, 
an attractive but puzzling scene of a lone 
artist standing with paints and easel on the 
only hilltop in sight, and a grim announce¬ 
ment by narrator Jerry Kaufherr that “an 
aging athlete must make hi^ peace with 
reality.” Change to black-and-white film 
and to a village tavern, cleverly named 
“The Village Tavern", where the shifty- 
eyed driver of a delivery van reminds bar¬ 
man Jim Finney, played by former Chicago 




Bear player Robert Kilcullen, that the men 
had met some years before. Though Finney 
does not remember the driver, he is suf¬ 
ficiently aware of the camera and micro¬ 
phone to blurt out his life-story — a story 
illustrated by some grand color shooting 
that does director of photography Jack 
Richards extremely proud. 

Finney, it seems, had been a successful 
athlete and a good husband to his sweet¬ 
looking wife — until one fateful day when, 
on illogical impulse, he told a sports an¬ 
nouncer that he was going to retire from 
the game to become (shock!) an artist. 
From then on, the impulse hounded him, 
driving him to (1) slacken off his playing, 
(2) get sacked from the team, (3) refuse a 
good coaching job, (4) try to paint land¬ 
scapes, (5) resent his wife’s rise to fame 
as a folksinger, (6) try to paint subjects re¬ 
lated to the game of football, (7) try to sell 
his paintings, (8) fail, and (9) separate from 
his wife and become a bartender. It’s a 
tortured path that Finney walks—a series 
of events that give the viewer little to think 
about, or even to guess about, except to 
wonder why this man behaves as he does. 
And the answer is simple: because film¬ 
maker Bill Hare wants him to. 

I’ve been told that parts of the story are 
based on the real experiences of Robert 
Kilcullen himself; but that hardly justifies 
the soap opera plot. Kilcullen is winning 
recognition as a painter and illustrator— 
while Finney has sunk to the depths of self- 
pitying despair. And he has done so with 
very little help from others in the film; for, 
though we see a number of football plays, 
we are given no idea of who the players 
are, what their relationships with Finney 
are, whether he is winning, losing, or even 
playing. 

Where are Finney’s friends? He has 
none. Where are all the hangers-on, PR 
men, sportswriters, and admiring kids? 
You won’t see them in this film. Here, Fin¬ 
ney has only his coach and his wife. The 
former, played by Anthony Mockus, deliv¬ 
ers his lines as convincingly as a bargain- 
special used car dealer; and the latter, 
portrayed by Joan Sundstrom, has scarcely 
a significant word to say. At one point 
things begin to liven up a bit as she asks, 
“Jim, please come to bed,” but the possi¬ 
bility of action in even that area dies as 
he answers, “I think I’m going downtown 
for a few days. I’ve got to figure out if I’m 
an artist.” 

This all seems so negative; and yet the 
film does have its good points: a mature 
restraint about the acting and a feeling, 
throughout, that this work has been made 
with tender care. But why, at the peak of 
Finney’s degradation, does he have to fall 
flat on his face on the pavement? Why, in 
various fits of pique, does he throw a cig¬ 
arette pack at one of his artworks, slash a 
canvas with a razor blade, and grovel at 
the seashore in a convulsive self-pitying 
clutch, Why do art dealers shake their 
heads at him, signifying “no”, instead of 
talking back like men? Why do we hear 
Finney’s heartbeats in the sound track, 
and to top it all off, why do we never get a 
really close look at a painting? 

Finney is being screened in Detroit and 
Chicago now, it apparently is destined for 



wider distribution, and perhaps you’ll see it 
when it arrives at your local. I hope you’ll 
see it because, despite its shortcomings, 
it will show you something about the pos¬ 
ture of my city as a filmmaking town. And 
it will show you, also, what can go wrong 
when hometown boys reach in the wrong 
direction for their story-lines. 

And, thus, my first letter from Chicago. 
In future letters I’ll try not only to tell what’s 
going on among filmmakers but to examine 
the place of Chicago production on the 
continental and worldwide filmmaking 
scene. Did you know, for example, that one 
Chicago auteur has produced and directed 
more than thirty feature films—several of 
which have attained international recog¬ 
nition? More about him anon. 

Don B. Klugman 

MONTREAL 

^^^Jetter 

More and more young people, forced into 
the university system for lack of anything 
better to do, are attempting to study things 
that really interest them. A large number 
therefore turn to film. Although it has be¬ 
come intellectually respectable to sneer 
a! academics poking their probes into 
horse operas, universities are beginning 
to attempt to give their customers what 
they want. Courses offered across Canada 
range from vague studies in society and 
mass communications to complete film 
production courses with real cameras. 
A short while ago a meeting was held at 
the National Film Board on the subject of 
teaching film at the university level. Sand¬ 
wiched between assorted happenings com¬ 
plete with dancing girls and balloons, 
some attempt was made at serious talk. 
On the whole, this attempt failed; it failed 
because the invited guests from United 
States and across Canada had no idea 
where to start. Many basic questions were 
ignored while others came up in such 


variety that on the last day of the confer¬ 
ence, the delegates were still wondering 
what they were doing there. 

There is little question that serious study 
of film should be attempted in univers¬ 
ities. How is another question. The split is 
between those favouring the study of film 
as a reflection of society and those who 
wish to study film for its own sake, as a 
medium having its own laws and conven¬ 
tions. The two approaches are not com- 
patable but both are important. The latter 
group are the specialists, people intimately 
connected with film production and hav¬ 
ing at their disposal film archives and 
study clips. The former group should def¬ 
initely not be specialists, they should be 
people from other disciplines studying the 
impact of film. They should approach the 
field as a whole and not “number the 
streaks of the tulips.” I stress this split 
because I was the unfortunate victim of 
three years in the graduate faculty of one 
of the better American film schools. The 
production courses in this school pres¬ 
ented us with amateur sociologists, the 
communication courses presented us with 
amateur filmmakers. As a consequence, 
anything anyone learned at this school was 
learned on one’s own. 

To those who wish to learn about 
either film production or film aesthetics 
my advise is not to enroll in a film school 
but to learn French and come to Montreal. 
Over the last few years Montreal has be¬ 
come one vast film school. The four uni¬ 
versities all offer film courses — two have 
major film programs. Jean Mitry the well 
known French film scholar heads the pro¬ 
gram at the University of Montreal. This 
year Henri Langlois, director of the French 
cinematheque, commuted weekly from 
Paris to give a course at Sir George Wil¬ 
liams University. John Grierson, founder 
of the documentary, taught at McGill. In 
addition the city offers two serious cine¬ 
matheques and a number of excellent com¬ 
mercial cinemas. Finally, the Film Board 
is located here and although completely 
useless in any official capacity, individu¬ 
al directors are quite approachable for 
help and advice. There was talk after Expo 


of turning Montreal into a North American 
communications center. Visions were pre¬ 
sented of computer-filled geodesic domes 
floating in a sea of microwaves. From the 
point of view of anyone interested in film, 
Montreal is just such a centre; all the facil¬ 
ities exist though the lines have yet to be 
drawn. 

_ Ronald H. Blumer 

lFFter 

FROM 

VANCOUVER 

The Intermedia Film Co-op got off to a 
rousing start early this year with a mara¬ 
thon benefit retrospective/preview of inde¬ 
pendent and student filmmaking in Van¬ 
couver. About 600 crowded the Art Gallery 
between 7:00 and 11:00. Most paid a dollar 
but no one was turned away for lack of 
bread. The proceeds—$450—will allow 
some of the more undersupported film¬ 
makers to deposit prints with the Co-op. 
Hopefully the result will be the wide ex¬ 
posure of, for instance, some of the excel¬ 
lent little cartoons made at the Art School 
—whose workshop, under John Taylor, 
operates on a very limited budget. Films of 
the SFU Workshop (under Sheila Reljic) 
will be available too, and such well- known 
local independents as Al Sens, Gary Lee- 
Nova, Al Razutis, and Gordon Fidler and 
Arnold Saba will also be in the catalog, 
which is now being prepared. (Intermedia’s 
address is 575 Beatty St., Vancouver 3.) 

The evening itself was a somewhat frus¬ 
trating affair, great for pattern recognition 
but hard on details and continuity, due to 
simultaneous projection in two adjoining 
galleries Independent films being what 
they are—i.e. usually diffuse—the tempta¬ 
tion of course was to wander back and 
forth, or stand in the doorway (nudged by 
people moving back and forth). X is dull 
so let’s try Y, but by the time it’s over 
you’ve missed Z and the beginning of A— 
and that’s okay since you saw A when it 
was shown in the other room... .Some 
highlights: a simple, gently humorous car¬ 
toon about a fisherman and his dog—who 
deserts his master to frolic with the fish; 
another, shaggier cartoon in which a little 
man ascends to the heavens only to dis¬ 
cover the world in God’s toilet bowl (Wayne 
Moris’ Thank Heaven); and then there 
were Bill Fix’s subtly iridescent circles 
(Phase 2).... 

But by far the most exciting of all the 
films shown were Dave Rimmer’s Square 
Inch Field (1968) and Migration (1969). 
Rimmer, who came to film via economics, 
math and graduate English (UBC and 
Simon Fraser) didn’t start making films 
seriously till about a year and a half ago. 
Square Inch Field, which was only his 
second in 16mm, has been called the best 
film ever to come out of Vancouver. Com¬ 
posed of thousands of very brief images 
edited almost entirely in the camera, it is 
a 12-minute celebration of human life, of 
the multiplicity of Creation, and of the 


interconnectedness of all things. The film 
opens with shots of faces — all races, 
ages, expressions—accelerating up to 24 
different faces per second. We then enter 
the square inch field—the mind of a man, 
which both contains and is contained by 
the universe—through the windows of the 
eyes. And here we are confronted with life 
in all its aspects. In quick succession the 
images flash by and are compounded: 
images of earth, air, fire and water, of birth 
and death, creation and destruction, the 
land and the city, the micro and the mac¬ 
rocosm. And through it all the eye-globe- 
circle image reappears, uniting man and 
the universe in a band of being. It appears 
variously as a mandala, a galaxy, or a 
spiderweb, but its chief representation is 
the iris, the circle of vision through which 
things are seen, alternated, and related. As 
the film progresses the images tend to- 
become more anguished: war, burning, 
violence, a deathmask. Then, sunset, a 
gull taking off from the waves, clouds; 
images of the various religions; the uni¬ 
verse is a flower, and now we are pulling 
back from the eyes to see faces again, 
first a blur but then separately discernable, 
slowing and finally coming to rest on the 
happy, lively face of a child—a moving 
statement of faith. 

Migration —which Rimmer is completing 
for the enterprising Stan Fox’s new series 
of local films ("New World”, CBC-Van- 
couver Saturday nights) —-was shown si¬ 
lent. It too is about the relation of the hu¬ 
man and the natural, is composed of many 
disparate images, and is structured using 
a framing device — but in other ways it’s 
quite different. It’s less a film of associ¬ 
ations than of startling visual effects and 
rhythms. The film opens with a duped, 
monochromatic, slow-motion shot of a 
bird in flight, dark and serene against a 
grainy green sky. Suddenly the image 
stops and burns up, seemingly caught in 
the gate of the projector. Now we’re into 
the body of the film—a kaleidoscopic sur¬ 
vey of our environment, natural and man¬ 
made. The continuing migration is ex¬ 
pressed in two ways: shots of the bird mat¬ 
ted in white "through” various scenes; 
and by a unique method of editing which 
seeks to emulate the rhythms of flight, and 
gives the film at times a powerful organic 
rhythm, a heartbeat of its own. 

Two other filmmakers to watch are Tom 
Shandel and Peter Svatek. Shandel’s rec¬ 
ently completed, 25-minute Hum Central 
(also produced for the CBC) is a frequently 
brilliant collective improvisation on a given 
triangle—Pia Shandel, Roger Dressier (a 
Vancouver actor-folksinger), and the direc¬ 
tor himself (off-camera but occasionaly 
heard). Very little happens, narratively 
speaking; what counts is the evolution of 
roles and relationships over the three days 
the film was shot in. Shandel’s approach 
is very personal and interior so that the 
film is somewhat impenetrable, yet it re¬ 
tains its fascination as it veers from sym¬ 
bolic action to horseplay to talk to mystical 
consciousness. Shandel’s next project is 
rumored to be a colour-and-Techniscope 
feature about his wife’s pregnancy. 

Svatek’s short, Harry The Hummer, is by 
contrast a straightforward reconstruction 


of a day in the life of an ex-Beat alcoholic 
junkie who incredibly happens to live in 
Vernon, B.C. While we watch Harry acting 
out stealing a car Or sitting at the end of a 
diving board in a trench-coat getting high, 
we hear his spontaneous reflections on the 
sound-track, and their utter candor gives 
the film a force it might have lacked other¬ 
wise. In the gray world of the documentary, 
where even with the techniques of direct 
cinema people too seldom come across 
as individuals, Harry is a true original, a 
sort of practical philosopher of nihilism. 
Svatek’s refusal to compromise Harry’s 
language for some time kept the film off 
the airwaves and out of the theaters. 


Tony Reif 



Robert Hamilton Ball; Shakespeare on 
Silent Film, Theatre Arts Books, 333 Sixth 
Ave., New York. 403 pp. $12.50 


For all my love of Shakespeare, I must ad¬ 
mit this subject at first struck me as eso¬ 
teric in the extreme. Any such cavil, how¬ 
ever, is disarmed by the author’s introduc¬ 
tion. He calls his book “a diversion” and 
makes no great claims for it. Then he goes 
on with a chronicle which is sometimes 
funny, often touching (in recalling vanished 
pomp and faded aspiration) and generally 
absorbing. 

It is also a parade of famous names, 
some unexpected in this context. D. W. 
Griffith and Abel Gance figure along with 
actors of the stature of Forbes-Robertson, 
Harry Baur and John Barrymore. There’s a 
superb still of Buster Keaton, in Hamlet 
pose from Day Dreams. And there’s fresh 
evidence that Max Schreck really existed. 
The attractive rumour that some other ac¬ 
tor thought up the name as a pseudonym, 
then disguised himself to play Nosferatu... 
this grows less plausible all the time. But 
I think I’ll go away and research a book 
about Max Schreck and submit the idea to 
Theatre Arts, who will give me nice presen¬ 
tation, clear stills and a splendid index. 

Clive Denton 
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Weinberg, Herman G.; 

The Lubitsch Touch; A Critical Study. 

New York, E.P. Dutton, 1968. $2.45 
(In Canada: Clarke, Irwin, $2.95) 

That the first full-length book in English 
on the great Lubitsch should at the same 
time be without doubt the definitive volume 
is no surprise. This sympathetic, loving 
delineation of the matchless Lubitsch 





touch could only be done by one really 
great film writer, the possessor of the 
magic Weinberg touch. Weinberg here 
tops the standards set by his Sternberg 
volume, the best film book of last year, and 
with an even more difficult subject. Most 
importantly he restores to prominence the 
reputation and genius of one of the great 
directors, whose accomplishments, if not 
entirely neglected of late have certainly 
never been as well assessed as they are 
here. 

The scope of Lubitsch’s career is really 
incredible beginning as it does with his 
acting under the legendary Max Reinhardt 
in Berlin and ending with Lubitsch direc¬ 
ting Betty Grable in That Lady in Ermine 
(which wasn’t really all that bad, despite 
the fact that Lubitsch died after eight days 
work on it). That was my first exposure to 
the Lubitsch touch (however fleeting), and 
Weinberg’s skill in describing all the other 
great and near-great films which constitute 
Lubitsch’s legacy totally convinces one 
that unless you eventually manage to see 
most of them, you’ve really missed out on 
something essential. 

Weinberg's infectiously enthusiastic 
writing is light-years ahead of so much 
current dull analytical dissection of "Cin¬ 
ema”. On the other hand he sometimes 
rambles away, pursuing almost irrelevant 
asides, but that’s one of his charms. It’s 
like sharing some of his famous “Coffee, 
Brandy and Cigars” with this totally fascin¬ 
ating raconteur, who has moreover, some¬ 
thing absorbing to tell. 

Interviews with two of Lubitsch’s screen¬ 
writers add many important details. Orig¬ 
inal reviews of the films and tributes to the 
man round out the book, together with ex¬ 
tensive excerpts from Ninotchka, an ex¬ 
haustive annotated filmography, and sel¬ 
ected bibliography. Now will someone get 
get us all the films? 

Glen Hunter 


letter Iran 
Budapest 


For the last month or so Budapest has 
been in a ferment about the latest film of 
Miklos Jancso, The Confrontation (Fenyes 
Szelek). Some people consider it the great¬ 
est film made in Hungary since the war, 
others reject it as historically untrue, and 
still others find its philosophical attitude 
unacceptable from a Marxist point of view. 
But despite all the disputes on television, 
in the papers and just everywhere, most 
people seem to agree on one point: that of 
Jancso's undeniable talent as the fore¬ 
most director in Hungary today. 

This is Jancso’s seventh feature film (he 
has just finished shooting the eighth, a 
French-Hungarian co-production, Sirocco) 
and his first in colour. It takes place in 
Hungary during the post-war period (1947 



or 48) when children from peasant and 
working-class homes got the chance of a 
university education for the very first time. 
Many of these students joined so-called 
“People’s Colleges” which were natural 
and important centres of revolution. They 
wanted to change the world and were full 
of noble and occasionally naive ideas. 
Jancso seems to favour historical settings, 
or rather apparent historical settings since 
they are invariably a pretext for him to ex¬ 
press something more general. The Round¬ 
up takes place in the second half of the 
19th century, The Red and the White in 
Russia during the civil war, Silence and 
Cry in Hungary after the fall of the short¬ 
lived Communist republic in 1919. These 
films form a kind of sequence as far as 
similarity in outlook is concerned, and 
in all of them the actual time and setting 
is of minor importance. This is made ob¬ 
vious in The Confrontation: the students 
wear mini-skirts and jeans (which they cer¬ 
tainly wouldn’t have worn at that time in 
Hungary). The events here represent any 
victorious revolution anywhere in the world 
where the revolutionaries are trying to 
come to terms with their newly gained 
power. Historical objections to this film 
must, one feels, be the result of misunder¬ 
standing. 

While historical objections are neither 
here nor there, Jancso’s outlook does 
provide some real, though often preju¬ 
diced, criticism. In all his films he is ob¬ 
sessed with power and the individual, the 
violence of power which crushes the indi¬ 
vidual. In The Confrontation the theme is 
the same, but the situation is a more com¬ 
plicated one — this time power is up 
against it’s own supporters and origina¬ 
tors. A group of students from a People’s 
College in a country town invade the local 
Catholic secondary school in an attempt 
to win its inmates over to their ideas. The 
group is led by an idealistic boy who is 
convinced that the only way to go about 
this is to hold open ideological discus¬ 
sions. But he is quite unable to break 
through the passivity of the schoolboys, 
and is succeeded as leader of the group 
by a girl who advocates terrorism. Finally 
the college authorities arrive on the scene 
and put a stop to the whole thing. Through 


them the power of manipulating politics 
intervenes to crush the true, though at 
times shockingly violent, revolutionary 
spirit which it wants to turn into a sense¬ 
less, unresisting tool for its own ends. 

So once again power gets the better of 
the individual, but in this case the situa¬ 
tion is not yet fully developed; the antag¬ 
onism is not there from the outset. (There 
is a lovely scene at the beginning of the 
film where the students are fooling around 
with the police to the extent of throwing 
them fully dressed into the reservoir and 
then dancing with them till their clothes 
get dry to illustrate the fact that at this 
stage the armed force and the young revo¬ 
lutionaries are on the same side.) And the 
situation is liable to deteriorate still fur¬ 
ther. Of course this is only one of the many 
possible interpretations of the film. Gyula 
Hernadi’s script is very scanty, the lang¬ 
uage is enigmatic, and there is no clearly 
defined right or wrong. The viewer is left 
to draw his own conclusions. 

There is no doubt that Jancso is an ex¬ 
tremely strong personality, but I am not 
sure to what extent people, or rather for¬ 
eigners without a similar experience, will 
appreciate this film. I have lived in Buda¬ 
pest for three years and I had quite a few 
difficulties in following it even after ela¬ 
borate explanation. I even felt an aversion 
for it at times, but that didn't stop me re¬ 
cognizing its tremendous force. 

Elizabeth Szasz 

Linm 

Sliding into neighborhood theatres and 
drive-ins in Los Angeles came a most in¬ 
auspicious-sounding double-bill: Poor 
White Trash, plus a co-hit Shame. Poor 
White Trash, a title probably vaguely famil¬ 
iar to the obsessive film-goer, is an infin¬ 
itely forgettable exploitation picture that 
periodically gets re-released as soon as its 
distributors think that the “masses” have 
forgotten its previous release. But Shame, 
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billed simply as “the motion picture that 
dares to portray life as it really is!” is ac¬ 
tually Roger Corman’s long-lost civil rights 
film The Intruder (1962), also variously 
known as The Stranger (in Great Britain) 
and I Hate Your Guts. The film has had a 
curious history. Produced by Corman and 
his brother Gene Corman on a typically 
low low budget, it got generally good re¬ 
views on its first release and was shown 
at the Venice Film Festival. But it didn’t do 
any business, was sold by Corman, and 
has since been kicking around in its var¬ 
ious titles with various bankrupt distrib¬ 
utors. 

Corman has long claimed it as his first 
“serious” film and perhaps his best film, 
though he now has some doubts about its 
black and white morality: “I tried to pres¬ 
ent my moral situation within the film. 
Now I didn’t do it anywhere near as much 
as certain sometimes very famous Holly¬ 
wood directors do. You know that moral 
even before the titles are off the screen. 
But, even so, I felt that I had hurt it a little 
bit; and, in The Wild Angels, I deliberately 
decided to present the Angels as they are, 
and to let the audience make the judg¬ 
ment. I'm not telling the audience what to 
think.” 

Seen today, The Intruder is a real cur¬ 
iosity. The timeliness of its subject matter 
(doubtless responsible for its original en¬ 
thusiastic reviews) is gone; the question of 
“integration - yes or no” lacks somewhat 
for controversy in post-Assassination Am¬ 
erica. The extreme and stylized Corman- 
esque acting (from non-actors recruited 
from the streets and bars of the small town 
locations) would be dismissed by the crit¬ 
ics who place objective standards for 
“good acting” rather than considering act¬ 
ing as a possible stylistic element of a film. 
The story is melodrama. In short, on a 
conventional level, The Intruder is quite 
inaccessible today. But, as a Corman film, 
it’s a real find. 

Corman’s black-and-white camera moves 
jerkily into a small Southern town on a 
bus with “the intruder.” The first assump¬ 
tion is that he is a civil rights worker. But, 
as he insinuates himself into the town, 
we learn that the intruder has come, not 
to promote integration, but to incite the 
town into active and violent opposition to 
the contingent of “Niggers" that are ent¬ 
ering their schools. This is our protagonist; 
and William Shatner, as the stranger, is 
far more than he seems. One is reminded 
of Vincent Price in The Haunted Palace 
and Paul Birch in Not of This Earth. Shat¬ 
ner is pure evil; and his influence over the 
town is another satanic ritual such as Cor¬ 
man has perpetrated so many times in the 
guise of Vincent Price. Corman’s hateful 
characters truly thrive in the Southern 
setting. No one is wholly sympathetic. The 
most sympathetic character, the local 
newspaper editor, gets his eye gouged out. 
(X-The Man With the X-Ray Eyes?). Mainly, 
we are left to sympathize with a nympho¬ 
maniac, a vulgar traveling salesman, the 
grotesque townsfolk, the KKK, or the villain 
himself. Corman’s black wit is omnipres¬ 
ent. Through an open window, we see a 
burning cross framed by a flashing neon 
sign reading, “Thrifty, Cut-Rate” (mem¬ 




ories of Douglas Sirk). And a Negro high 
school student is almost hung by the mob 
from the crossbar of the swings in the 
children’s playground. The intruder’s bus 
arrives from Washington, and we are al¬ 
lowed to assume that he has government 
ties. It turns out that he is the envoy of an 
independent hate group centered in Wash¬ 
ington; but one is left to wonder about 
Corman’s implications. Corman may never 
be known for his social consciousness; 
but, contrary to his own suggestion, his 
moralizing does not hurt The Intruder. His 
“moral situation” is too delightfully sinis¬ 
ter for those morals to impede. 

John H. Dorr 



A: Nowadays when people go to the movies 
and mention an actor’s performance, they 
are probably referring to how well he 
screwed. On that basis James Garner for 
the first time in his life, could possibly 
out-perform Alec Guinness. A civilization 


gets the art it deserves. 

B: Would you mind sharpening the point? 
A: In a few years you’ll understand what I 
mean...nature has a way of disintoxicating 
the frenzied enthrallments of the young. 

B: You think the generation gap is all in 
our lap, so to speak. 

A: In terms of commercial-film nudity, 
Vilgot Sjoman’s I Am Curious is just a few 
silly millimetres longer with a few extra 
huffs-and-puffs; it will amuse me to see 
you claim it as a“therapeutic masterpiece" 
or mistresspiece, or whatever the catch¬ 
word is these days. But frankly, now that 
human genitalia can be renamed our pub¬ 
lic parts, now that the modern arts have 
become all undressed and have nowhere 
to go, where is the proof that any of your 
generation have detectably increased their 
slim measures of self-honesty, compassion 
and understanding? The Beatles may sing 
All You Need Is Love but don’t try biting 
into their Apple. Where is your much vaun¬ 
ted “underground” now? Full of Nameth- 
callings, Warholes, and the literary abyss 
of Canyon Cinema Poison Pen News, su¬ 
perstars that became exterminating angels 
...Valerie Solanis, Howard Sturges.Jt was 
after meeting someone like Sturges that 
Bob Dylan wrote Positively 4th Street. 

B: Think of F. W. Murnau, sucked bonedry 
by a vampire; poor Murnau, he never knew 
what hit him. “And all the king’s horses 
and all the king’s men, couldn’t put hump¬ 
ty-dumpty back together again.” 

A: The sexual revolution has come a crop¬ 
per: human lead has not been transformed 
into human gold through the alchemy of 
the orgasm. Contrary to neofreudian rumor, 
Adolf Hitler was a sexually normal male, 
completely unremarkable in his tastes; 
whereas men like Albert Schweitzer and 
Gandhi were what you would call “re¬ 
pressed.” The notion that there is some 
psychological dynamic between so-called 
“sexual repression” and violence is Hugh 
Hefner’s million-dollar contribution to the 
storehouse of human illusion. 

B: Would you call it prejudice if I wager 
that Gandhi, even if he made love infre¬ 
quently in his life, would make love with 
greater tenderness and deeper sharing 
of his being, than Hitler did in all the acts 
of mechanical sexuality he performed? 
Jack the Ripper may have been a savage 
pumper, but how dry were the wellsprings 
of his love. 

A: Any filmmaker who covers an actress 
in whipped cream and strawberries has 
just got to be soft in the head. 

B: Don’t worry, I got my just desserts. 

A: Your generation has contradicted hum¬ 
anism by making it so reproachful and 
ironic; anyone can wear a mask of love for 
the duration of a rock’n’roll poem, or Anti¬ 
war conclave. The best writers of our time 
have been telling us with all their imagin¬ 
ative power that our problems are not in 
our institutions but in ourselves... but tell 
me the name of a single work of youth to¬ 
day which unflinchingly confronts the dark¬ 
ness within. All you have to offer is self- 
righteousness, psychological naivety, and 
narcoticized escapism. “Innocence” after 
all, is simply what people call “ignorance” 
when they want to put a happy face upon it. 
B: I’ll admit that most of our gambits are 





those of desperados — and much of what 
you rightly and wrongly call our “subcul¬ 
ture” is superficial and self-congratulatory; 
but that is all the more reason for ad¬ 
miring a courageous film like I Am Curious. 
Sjoman’s film is one of the very few films 
of the last decade to exercise sexual free¬ 
dom responsibly. I Am Curious is a film 
about the limitations of human sexuality; 
as such it is not a part of that inverse Pur¬ 
itanism which calls itself the “sexual rev¬ 
olution” (Onward pagan soldiers, March¬ 
ing off to whore...) rather it is a demythol- 
ogizing corrective to the modern sexual 
mystique. In its delineation of Lena’s char¬ 
acter, one encounters the entire range of 
human potentialities for tenderness and 
cruelty, and the film makes the same point 
you have: Lena exhausts every “bad faith” 
explanation for human aggression that can 
be deduced, before reaching “the shock of 
recognition” that the origins are within 
herself... 

A: After having his actors publicly copu¬ 
late on a balustrade, and in the crotch of a 
tree, Mr. Sjoman began to realize the dim¬ 
inishing returns of all this waist-high cul¬ 
ture, is that it? A discovery of seminal im¬ 
portance no doubt! I really don’t know 
which of you Is the more obtuse. 

B: I Am Curious has become a victim of 
critical overkill. Because Sjoman has 
plainly depicted Intercourse on the screen, 
denying Its special status as a taboo, there 
are many critics who are bringing a merci¬ 
less and disproportionate scrutiny to bear 
upon it. They want Sjoman to justify every 
word, every image, and stylistic device.. . 
they don’t domnnd as much from Godard’s 
Weekend or Truffaut's Stolen Kisses. Here 
we are late In the 20th Century, proving 
that sex Is still the subject about which 
man is most Irrational and paranoid. 

A: When Sjoman mounted his leading lady, 
he was quite deliberately mounting to¬ 
morrow’s headline; he alone is to blame for 
the “disproportionate scrutiny” as you 
call it. And Isn’t it possible that what 
makes I Am Curious such a suspect film is 
that it Is overly clever in a laboured man¬ 
ner, filled with film-within-a-film riddles— 
the kind of bad style that Santayana called 
“baffling when unfamiliar and trifling when 
understood”— as if Sjoman were a ner¬ 
vous and knowingly-naughty little-boy di¬ 
rector trying to create an air of profundity 
through obfuscation. 

B: People engaged in self-analysis are al¬ 
ways nervous and ambivalent. 

A: Then they should spare us until they 
have arrived at a stabilized style and view¬ 
point. One derives great pleasure in tra¬ 
cing the artistic development of Antonioni 
from N. U. to Blow Up; Antonioni gives us 
his lucid intervals, but how tiresome if he 
gave us, undigested and unmediated, all 
the inchoate half-thoughts of his everyday 
mental processes! The results of an artist’s 
analysis may be recorded on film with bril¬ 
liant and moving effect, but recording the 
process of analysis itself is unedifying non- 
art. 

B: I Am Curious stands in relation to a 
film such as Blow Up, as the “Confessions 
of Jean-Jacques Rousseau” stand in rela¬ 
tion to “Madame Bovary.” You’re bringing 
the wrong set of expectations to the film, 


the wrong set of critical standards. Do you 
bear down heavily with the full weight of 
your critical apparatus upon a letter of 
John Keats as you do one of his crystalline 
poems? I Am Curious is Sjoman’s “open 
letter” to his society; its literary precursor 
is Zola’s “J’accuse!” 

A: A weak grasp of history is to be expec¬ 
ted in the young, it helps produce all sorts 
of errors which they in turn call “original¬ 
ities”— would you care to compare Zola’s 
bank account with that of Vilgot Sjoman? 
Surely you must know that the best way to 
outgross your colleagues financially is by 
outgrossing them sexually; I Am Curious 
is a calculated cause celfebre, main chan- 
cism at it’s most mercenary. It’s the kind of 
film that Larry Kent will say of, “Jeezuz, 
why didn’t I think of doing that,” and in 
another year or so, he will. 

B: Progress is served by two forces: the 
critical, creative, convention-cracking ele¬ 
ment, and the more profoundly sceptical, 
stabilizing, change-assimilating element; 
both serve society when their time is ripe, 
though they be treated as anomolies or 
anachronisfs when the time is not. During 
periods of widening social upheaval and 
accelerated technological change, artists 
have a narrow choice cf creating solipsis- 
tic “museum pieces” of great remoteness 
and irony — isolated fragments con¬ 
demned to wander in psychological space 
— or else, to create autobiographical and 
social documentaries, unstructured as life 
itself, unretouched, open-ended; an incon¬ 
clusive cinema of personal correspon¬ 
dence. Anyone who stands still nowadays 
rooted in property, legalized relationships, 
political ideology, religious dogma, fixed 
intellectual views of any sort, is imposing 
upon himself the pain of being bypassed 
and outmoded. Our age calls for agile peo¬ 
ple to move in the moving of life — for 
thirty more years at least we have to put up 
without having any bearings. 

A: Everytime someone proclaims a Revo¬ 
lution! I reach for my copy of “Animal 
Farm”; everytime people band together to 
sing We Shall Overcome! their inimical 
number is somewhere down the road 
threatening to overcome them; the only 
time I trust a country’s politics is when it 
is dull. 

B: You’ll probably spend your life in exile 
watching television. What you hate about 
confronting I Am Curious is that it forces 
you to confront yourself. I Am Curious is 
the first film in many years to have the 
total energies of art — people have for¬ 
gotten that art could have such power, 
they’ve grown accustomed to works which 
have only a full quotient of irony — I Am 
Curious has sufficient threatening power 
to place an entire civilization on trial. 
When did a mere film last do that? 



Lynching was not frowned upon in the old 
silent Westerns. At the conclusion of 
Cruze’s The Pony Express, the hero is 
being congratulated by the town commit¬ 


tee and his girl while they are hauling the 
villain away to be lynched from the nearest 
tree. No trial or anything. The hero smiles, 
kisses the girl and thinks it is all very nat¬ 
ural. ..In 1930, George P. Seitz, who di¬ 
rected some of the Pearl White serials, 
made a film called Danger Lights which 
was shot on 70mm film and in 3-D. . .The 
first motion picture houses to appear in 
Dublin were managed by James Joyce. . . . 
Just think how the course of the Russian 
Revolution may have been changed if Trot¬ 
sky had really made it big when he was 
acting in New York in silent films. . . .One 
of the first truly American farces filmed in 
this country was directed by D. W. Griffith. 
It was called The Curtain Pole and had to 
do with the antics of a young man on his 
way to a wedding. The young man creating 
all the disaster was none other than Mack 
Sennett. . . .1913 was a most monumental 
year in all of the arts. In poetry, Appollin- 
aire came out with his “Alcools”; in the 
novel, Proust began his series of novels 
with “Swann in Love”; in art, Duchamp and 
his “Nude Descending a Staircase”; in 
music, Stravinsky’s “Rites of Spring”; and 
in films, Charlie Chaplin’s first film, Mak¬ 
ing a Living, was made. Can any other 
year make such a tremendous statement? 
. . . .The villain in the silent serial The 
Seven Pearls was called Perry Mason.. .. 
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^I^ETTER 
by Bob Cowan 

I have yet to come across a more techni¬ 
cally brilliant and disciplined personal 
filmmaker than William Hindle. His images 
are as terrifying as they are exotic and, if 
I did not grasp their full complexity at first 
viewing, they at least unsettled my mind 
considerably. His Chinese Fire Drill is a 
journey through a haunted mind of terrors 
that engulf the real or imagined present. 
The concept is stream-of-consciousness 
probing into early life. Past family events 
are told in a continuous monotone, some¬ 
times fading away until the sound becomes 
not so much a narration but more a rhyth¬ 
mic hypnotic drone. Enough is left visually 
so that we cannot view the events from 
a secure distance — we have to take the 
journey with him and fill in the missing 
parts ourselves, and the journey is a pain¬ 
fully revealing one if we are to be honest 
with ourselves. Hindle’s films are extrem¬ 
ely personal and yet made with a precision 
that cuts away all extraneous sentimental¬ 
izing. You know he means nothing more 
or less than what you are experiencing. 
Many other filmmakers try this sort of 
thing but sloppy techniques dilute what¬ 
ever ideas were intended. Increasingly 
boring footage stuck end to end is not 
communication, it only reveals a lack of 
vision or a real point of view. Hindle’s 
vision is all of a oneness with his exper- 





ience. 

Robert Frank’s new film Me and My Bro¬ 
ther is a big disappointment. I found it hard 
to believe that the same man who shot 
Sins of Jesus could be capable of such an 
empty piece of work. Scenes drift by, one 
after the other, without seeming direction 
or a revealing purpose. The only time that 
the film becomes humanly sensitive is at 
the end where after receiving shock treat¬ 
ment, Julius Orlovsky speaks rapidly in 
answer to questions put to him. His ans¬ 
wers are frantic gropings in the dark of a 
mind that has finally been allowed to speak 
but still has not found its way back to life. 
The film is a study of Julius Orlovsky, a 
catatonic schizophrenic and brother of 
Peter Orlovsky who along with Allen Gins¬ 
berg are travelling together. Plot gimmicks 
and other bits of visual business only suc¬ 
ceed in bringing any interest in Julius's 
plight to a halt very early in the film. There 
is also a feeling of impersonal detachment 
about the film which contributes to its 
failure to involve us. 

In the past I have never cared for the 
films of Charles Levine.. .not that I dis¬ 
liked them, but simply that they left me 
with almost no reaction whatever. But 
something has happened, perhaps I missed 
the struggle that was trying to come to 
life in his earlier work. In any case he has 
made a huge leap forward in his latest 
film Bessie Smith. The images of Bessie 
Smith are made up of stock footage from 
newsreels of black people marching in the 
South and parts from the only film that 
Bessie Smith ever appeared in called 
St. Louis Blues, made in 1929, as well as 
some footage of ghetto fires. In style the 
film is somewhat like Bruce Conner’s 
assassination-of-Kennedy film. Where Co¬ 
nner’s film is stiff and contrived and full 
of footage that somehow doesn’t quite re¬ 
late and seems forced, Levine’s film flows 
beautifully. The stock footage never be¬ 
comes merely decorative. The sound track 
is made up of old Bessie Smith recordings 
which we discover half-way through the 
film are coming to you over a radio station. 
The exploitation of the black singer is 
revealed by the kind of scenes she is re¬ 
quired to do in St. Louis Blues, but when 
Levine takes small pieces of this film with¬ 
in a film and repeats them over and over 
in the manner of a loop the imagery is 
raised to pure poetry. The radio announcer 
states that after an auto accident in 1937, 
Bessie was refused admittance to a white 
hospital in the South. She bled to death 
on her way to another hospital. At this 
point the cutting — of Bessie being hit 
(from the context of St. Louis Blues foot¬ 
age) to houses burning, to a black woman 
covered with blood seated in a car — 
becomes frantic.. .it doesn’t stop soon 
enough to allow the cutting to be merely 
rythmic: in fact it becomes relentless. I 
was very moved by this film the way one 
seldom is by the average “underground" 
exercise in protest. A sad note. I recently 
viewed this film with a mixed audience of 
blacks and whites. On being questioned, 
only one black person in the audience had 
ever heard of Bessie Smith. 

Now celebrating its first anniversary is 
the Underground Film Centre in Montreal. 


Dedicated to the promotion of indepen¬ 
dent films, the centre’s weekly screenings 
have included experimental film classics, 
recent work by well-known filmmakers 
from around the world, and (particularly) 
a large number of films by Canadian inde¬ 
pendent cineastes. To quote a recent re¬ 
lease from them: “We feel that the intro¬ 
duction of foreign elements in films has 
stripped the medium of its original fresh¬ 
ness and has reduced it to a repetition of 
old cliches intended, under the pretext of 
entertainment, to make money. We believe 
that cinema’s qualities as a visual art have 
suffered by this. As a reaction to this kind 
of conformism, the Underground Film Cen¬ 
tre has devoted its efforts to the presen¬ 
tation of works by film-artists who try to 
communicate free of the old cliches that 
have reduced this art to a commercial 
product.” The only thing I shall add is that 
they need all the support and encourage¬ 
ment they can get — especially donations 
of money. All further inquiries should be 
sent to Underground Film Centre, c/o 
Dimitri Eipides, 2026 Ontario E„ Montreal, 
Que. Phone: 523-2816. 

I received some good news the other 
day to the effect that I had won a $3500 
grant from the Canada Council to make a 
film to be shot in San Francisco, New Mexi¬ 
co and the Grand Canyon. By the time this 
column is printed I should have already 
begun work on it. The next column will be 
in the nature of a diary of the film in pro¬ 
gress. 
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There are several talented Swedish film¬ 
makers today who stand in the shadow of 
Ingmar Bergman and command nothing 
like the degree of international interest he 
does. They nonetheless deserve to be no¬ 
ticed. Bo Widerberg is the only one of this 
group, consisting also of Jan Troell, Jonas 
Cornell, and Jan Halldorf, who has suc¬ 
cessfully penetrated the Continental and 
American markets (via his Elvira Madigan). 

I hope that Jonas Cornell’s latest film, Som 
Natt och Dag (As Night and Day), gets to 
screens outside of Scandinavia. Cornell 
takes up the problem of identity and deals 
with it through the eyes and feelings of a 
young woman. The identity theme has of 
course been treated by Bergman (especial¬ 
ly Through a Glass Darkly and Persona) 
and there is plenty of other evidence that it 
seems to fascinate many a Scandinavian 
filmmaker, to say nothing of playwrights 
and authors. As Night and Day will remind 
one somewhat of The Three Faces of Eve 
and there can be little doubt that the re¬ 
semblance is intentional. At the same time, 
it contains many surprises and is brimming 
with sudden reverses and subtle innuen¬ 
does. These are admirably combined into 


a thrilling cinematic document by the skil- 
full Cornell so that Sandrews will, no doubt 
soon want to have him take charge of yet 
another production. 

Ingmar Bergman, having completed his 
The Passion in December, has managed 
to get himself into a little trouble. It all star¬ 
ted in early March when he punched a cri¬ 
tic in the nose and knocked him down fol¬ 
lowing a rehearsal of the play Bergman is 
currently directing at the Royal Dramatic 
Theater. This extracurricular pugnacious¬ 
ness has led to Bergman’s being charged 
with assault and battery in a Stockholm 
legal action filed by Dagen Nyheter critic, 
Bengt Jahnson. No jail sentence is anti¬ 
cipated, however, and SF (Svenskfilmin- 
dustri) seems to be breathing easier now 
that they know that IB will be ready to 
start shooting a new film soon. 

The joint SF and Sandrews filming of 
Vilhelm Moberg’s best-selling immigrant 
stories, Utvandrarna and Invandrarna, has 
already started in Emmaboda, in the Swe¬ 
dish province of Smaland. Max von Sydow 
and Liv Ullman are putting in long days un¬ 
der Jan Troell’s direction. 

The imaginations of comedians Hasse 
Alfredsson and Tage Danielsson have led 
them to create a feature-length animated 
cartoon film which is probably the “darkest 
horse” in the race for the Swedish Film 
Institute’s annual prizes. With Per Ahlin in 
charge of the execution of Hasse and 
Tage’s ideas, I Huvet pa en Gammal Gub- 
be (In an Old Man’s Head) chronicles an 
old pensioner’s memories and impressions 
as he observes himself in the world. The 
animation and colour usage compete very 
favorably with the Beatles’ Yellow Subma¬ 
rine and it could very well be that In an Old 
Man’s Head will be taking a lot of festival 
awards away from Yellow Submarine be¬ 
fore all is said and done. The old man’s 
comments are of the type which everyone 
makes privately to himself without daring 
to utter them in the company of other peo¬ 
ple. He has lived too long to be inhibited 
by social niceties of that nature, and there¬ 
in lies much of the spontaneity which 
makes the film so charming, sensual (to 
an extent), and exciting. SF can really be 
proud of this one. 

For Yves Montand fans — turning from 
Swedish films — there is a new release on 
the way. I saw an advance screening the 
other day in Stockholm but Lord knows 
when it will get to North America. Le Di- 
able de la Queue is a colour farce which 
makes no pretense of trying to convey a 
“message” and succeeds in being enter¬ 
taining. Montand is tricked into seeking 
lodgings in an old castle belonging to a 
family of the upper class, “washed-up, 
overtaxed nobility.” The family, in order to 
improve its fortunes, has tried to run the 
castle as a tourist hotel but evidently has 
not been very successful at it. Montand 
and his two hooligans, having just robbed 
a bank, stumble on to the place and, with 
a group of other tourists staying at the 
castle, go through a repertoire of shenani¬ 
gans that succeeds in changing the lives 
of the noble overtaxed owners of the place 
and of Montand himself. Friends of French 
farce will like this film. 

Bob Nichols 
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